Educational Television: What Are Its Potentials? 


11, 12 and 13 COUNTRIES 
ALL FIRST CLASS IN EUROPE 


Weekly Departures from New York March thru November 


QUEEN MARY e QUEEN ELIZABETH e S.S. UNITED STATES @ S.S. ROTTERDAM e EMPRESS of BRITAIN 
S.S. MAASDAM e S.S. FLANDRE e S.S. HANSEATIC e PAN AMERICAN JETS e BOAC JETS 


Tour Features: 
Visiting ENGLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, LUXEMBOURG, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, LIECHTENSTEIN, 
AUSTRIA, ITALY, FRENCH RIVIERA, MONTE CARLO, FRANCE. Also, tours including IRELAND, SCOTLAND 
and WALES and 3 Week Air Tours available. Special Tours to Passion Play in Oberammergau and several tours feature 
Olympic Games in Rome. PERSONALLY ESCORTED—ALL EXPENSE including round trip tourist steamship or 
economy class air fare. Later return if desired. Tours limited to 44 members. Early reservations necessary. 


*% Special Attractions and Program of Evening Entertainment: 
LONDON—Welcoming cocktail party; evening performance at Palladium Theatre; visit to Madame Tussaud's Wax- 
works Exhibition. 

AMSTERDAM—Luncheon at the world famous ‘Five Flies'’ restaurant; scenic tour of the city via canal motorlaunch. 

ROTTERDAM—Visit the International Flower Exhibition “The Floriade"’. 

RHINE RIVER—Picturesque steamer journey up the Rhine, with its famous old castles and vineyards along the 

Rhine Valley. 

HEIDELBERG—Evening visit to one of the colorful Student Bierhalis 

LUCERNE—Dinner at the unique Stadtkeller with a course of the Swiss national food, cheese fondue, followed by 

an evening of Swiss folklore and entertainment. 

ROME—Evening tour of the illuminated ruins of Rome, viewing the floodlit Colosseum and the ancient Forum of 

the Caesars 

NICE—A visit to the famous Casino of Monte Carlo in the tiny country of Monaco. 

PARIS—Evening tour of this gay, sophisticated city, with its illuminated monuments and grand boulevards; Cruise 

on the River Seine, on the Paris river boat Les Bateaux-Mouches"’. 

VENICE—An evening at an outdoor cafe in the softly lighted St. Mark's Square. 

These are just a few of the many exciting attractions included in every Caravan Tour. Also included are sightseeing 

tours of the famous cities in Europe. LONDON... . Buckingham Palace, Picadilly Circus, Trafalgar Square, London 

Bridge, Tower of London. BRUSSELS .. . Palace of Justice, Guild Hall, King's Palace. HEIDELBERG .. . famous ruined 

Castle and the Old University. ROME . St. Peter's Square, St. Paul's Outside the Walls, the Vatican, Sistine Chapel, 

Catacombs. PARIS ... The Louvre, Notre Dame, Champs Elysees, Eiffel Tower, Arc de Triomphe, Montmartre, Left 
Bank, Napoleon's Tomb. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT ox Write for Free Booklet No. 38-A 


caravAN Mediterranean 


Cruise and Tour of NORTH AFRICA and SOUTHERN EUROPE Wan W)& 


23 Sailings from New York February 2nd thru October 29th on American Export Lines o 


Visit MOROCCO, Africa; SPAIN, PORTUGAL, ITALY, FRANCE, MONTE 


from CARLO, GIBRALTAR, ISLAND of MAJORCA, CANARY ISLANDS. Personally 
tA Escorted-All Expense including round trip tourist steamship, First Class Land Tour, 


All Shore Excursions and Program of Night Entertainment. Later return if desired. 


=== «=== a===s au eee aoe Cruise the Sunlane Route to Europe via the South Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean... Enjoy Colorful Mediterranean Ports, Mysterious 
Caravan Tours, Inc. African Cities, Romantic Islands, Exciting International Resorts, Gay 
| 220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. Sophisticated Capitals, Ancient Walled Cities. 
Please send brochure as marked below: | SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 38-K 
European Booklet No. 38-A “a 
Mediterranean Booklet No, 38-K = 
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Ilinois Education 


building 


is made 
. 
of coal 


THE USES OF COAL 
IN INDUSTRY 


Steel ... cement... electricity. Today 
so many of our nation’s essential 
materials and services depend on coal 
that, without it, our economy could not 
exist. 


Steel, for example. Every ton of steel 
requires about a ton of coal to produce 
it. Take away coal and you take away 
buildings, cars, trains, all objects that 
use steel. Also important to the cement 
industry, this precious resource is 
essential to the construction of bridges, 
highways, dams. And as our economy 
expands, it is worth noting that coal 
produces 70% of all steam-generated 
electricity in this country ... and will 
produce an even higher percentage in 
future years. 


In general industry, too, the use of coal 
has been increasing due to business 
expansion and growing appreciation 
of coal as a low-cost fuel. Also, large 
quantities of coal are being exported 
to Western Europe and other areas. 
As foreign industries develop further, 
it is expected that they will lean heavily 
on American coal as a source of energy. 


Today our coal industry, preparing 
to bear the brunt of future energy 
demands, is spending millions of 
dollars a year in new facilities and 
equipment for the job ahead. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building ¢ Washington 5, D. C. 
FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. i 


] Educational Section, National Coal Association 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
[) Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 
(0 Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students. 


Name 
School_____ 
Street 
City. 


Position or grade 
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“The first spelling program that teaches spelling through 
Phonetic and structural groupings IN EVERY GRADE" 


The only sound and logical way to teach children to spell. BASIC GOALS IN 


SPELLING includes phonetic and structural groupings in every grade. . . 
GRADES THRU in every unit! Now, you can give children real spelling POWER. 
Children are taught the proper method of attacking 

1960 EDITION available now, 


Grade 1 available Spring 1960, 


new words. They study the word ... pronounce it... think how it 


should be spelled (using sound and structure) . .. write the word 


and say it again. Then the word is constantly reviewed. 


The result: real spelling ability that cannot be 


achieved with random list memorization of words. 


Plus... 


teach, handwriting hints, dictionary helps, and 


added benefits through illustrations that 


the new and interesting panels featuring word 


origins and subject words . . . all tied in with 


the phonetic and structural groupings! 


. makes spelling fun! 
makes spelling skills last a lifetime! 


BASIC GOALS IN SPELLING Grades 1-8 — Text-workbooks 
4lso fvailable 
BASIC SPELLING GOALS Grades 2-8—Clothbound Texts 


Written by: William Kottmeyer and Kay Ware 


OMPANY 


YOUR ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVES: WADE D. ALLEN, 1026 EAST FAIR OAKS, PEORIA, ILLINOIS _ 


St. Louis 26, ssouri 
ANNA |. BISHOP, BOX 286, ANNA, ILLINOIS * GEORGE W. GORMAN, 331 KEYSTONF AVENUE, RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 
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Vol. 48, No. 6 


Francine Richard, Editor 
Joan Truckenbrod, Editorial Associate 
Irving F. Pearson, Consulting Editor 


Our cover this month is a photograph 
of the filming of an educational tele 


vision program over a commercial r\ 


station in Chicago. Chicago Supt. Ben- 
F C jamin Willis 
rom over standing be 


* to Cover fore the cam 


right, and Ward  Quaal general 
manager of WGN-TV, open the lan 


guage arts in-service training course for 


eras on. the 


teachers. The photo is used through 
the courtesy of the Chicago public 


SC hools 


For a ce scription ot Chicago's prog 
ress in educational television, turn to 
Mr. Heffernan’s artich beginning on 
page 228 


Remember your final exams in col 
lege? For some unusual examples of 
exam questions, see page 932. You 
might vet son ideas to trv vour 


4 lasses. 


Most of our editorial content this 
month concerns the TEA Annual Meet 
ing which was held in Chicago De« 
28 to 30. For a general story of the 
convention, see page 234. The legisla- 
tive report is on page 238, and the 
public relations report on page 239 
Many affiliated groups meet during the 
three davs of the Annual Meeting 
summaries of these meetings are on 


page 240 


A very interesting report has reached 
us of a Carroll County One-Act Play 
Festival, to be held at the Chadwick 
High School Feb. 13. This is a cooper 
ative venture involving four schools 
We hope to have the details for you 
in a later issue. In the meantime. if 
you care to sample the pudding—Chad- 
wick, Feb. 13. 
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AMERICA editorial office. remune 


Advertising rates be f nished of 


Subscription price, $2 per yeu ing! 
to receive ILLINOIS EpUcaTION. Microfilm copie 


scribers from University Microfilm 


Officers: President, Olin W. Stead, direct 

tendent of Public Instruction: directo 
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superintendent of school Paris: public relations chairman, L 
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Illinois Education Association, Springfield 


Staff: Irving F. Pearson, executive secretary W. J. Goreham, administrative : stant Lester 
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Dr. Vernon L. Nickell speaks 
to the teachers of Illinois... 
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Applications Will Be Considered Soon 
For New Administrative Position on LEA Staff 


iy a part of the expanding serv- 
ices of the Illinois Education 
Association, the addition of an ad- 
ministrative relations associate to the 
staff of the association has been au- 
thorized, and applications for the 
position will soon be considered. 
The will 
his prime duty service to the several 
administra- 


new associate have as 


organizations of school 
tors and supervisors affiliated with 
the Illinois Association. 
Approximately one half of his time 
will be devoted to the administration 
of the Illinois Assocation of School 
organization 


Edueation 


Administrators, which 
will share in the expenses of the new 
office. The time 
will be devoted to IEA services in 
behalf of all affiliated administrative 


groups and their coordinated studies 


remainder of his 


and programs. Like other associates, 
the new staff member will partici- 
pate in all staff meetings, and will be 
responsible to the LEA board of di- 
rectors and the executive secretary. 


Professional Background Preferred 

The association hopes to find a 
person who, by virtue of training 
and experience, is best prepared to 
assume these responsibilities. It is 
preterred that he have successful ex- 
perience as a_ teacher, supervisor, 
principal, and superintendent; that 
he have good scholastic records; and 
that he have good recommendations 
from his colleges and the places 
where he has served in a protessional 
capacity. 

It hopes furthermore to find an 
individual whose professional caree! 
has been long enough to establish a 
good professional reputation, and 
vet short enough to allow tor a con- 
tinuity of several vears in which to 
develop and administer the new 
services efficiently and construc- 
tively. 

The new associate should be one 


who can and administer 


wW isely. He should be a good speaker 


organize 


and writer and must be able to work 
well with others. He should be in 
a position to begin the new work at 
an early date and perhaps to con- 
throughout the re- 


tinue with it 


Tuchow Speak Up 


mainder of his professional career. 

The salary pertaining to the office 
will be determined on the basis of 
the IEA staff salary schedule appli- 
cable to associates, with $300 annual 
increments to a topmost salary of 
$12,000. 


The position involves year-round 


Homework? We're for Rosemary 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations to Rosemary 
senior at Greenville High School, for her 
fine article, “The Problem of Homework’ 
(November, 1959) 

Thoughtful teachers could learn a good 
bit from a careful reading of Miss Bussen’s 
article about the limitations 
of homework. One of the tenets of progres 
that could 
students 


Bussen, a 


value s and 


employment, with a two-weeks va- 
cation at the close of the first full 


teachers 
Miss 
that students are ca 


education was 
their 
demonstrates clearly 


pable of perceptive thinking regarding im 


sIVe 


learn from Bussen 


vear and a_three-weeks vacation 
thereafter. 

The 
tions required by social security and 
by the IEA. staff fund 
should the individual qualify for the 


latter. 
have 


Offices in Springfield 
Offices Ww ill be prov ided at IEA _ — wouldn't have been printed How 


portant issues 
Joun L. Trewkssury, Graduate 
Northwestern University 


associate will pay contribu- Student 


retirement 
Our teacher read us an article from your 
homework, We got 
over it The majority 
that if this girl 
work 


magazine about into 
lise ussion 


class telt 
been completely ag 


quite a 
of the would 
you select the write the 
about the 
KURTENBACH 


person to 
artich student's opinions 


headquarters in Springfield for the 
RoseMAny 


Represent itive 
Piper City High 


associate and his secretary 
Application should be made with 


Freshman English Class 
School 

I earson Executive (Ed. note When the homework artick 
was planne d we aske d seve ral persons u he 
had worked with high-school Future Teach 

America groups to suggest a student 
had demonstrated ability in self 
expresston Miss ch nee 


she has been very active in FTA work and 


Irving F. IEA 
Secretary, 100 East Edwards Street. 
Springfield; he will, in turn, provide 


ers of 
forins for reporting 


the necessary 
background data and recommenda- 


ho 
Bussen was their 


tions. Applicants will be screened on 
or before Mar. 15, 1960, and final 
selection will be made early in April. 
Employment will begin July 1, 1960, 


or as soon thereafter as may be con- 


quite capable as a student leader 

We told Rosemary how long the articl 
should be and the deadline; but we asked 
her to ¢ press her opmion— pro oor 
con, We agreed to print u hat she 


oun 
wrote 
We agree with the many persons whe com 


venient for the candidate selected. mented on the excellent job she did 


Chicago, Sherman Win 


IEA Annual Meeting Delegates Endorse Both 


Ae ESTIONNAIRE submitted to the 
4 delegates attending the LO6th 
Annual Meeting of the Illinois Edu 
cation Association, held Dec. 28 to 
30 in Chicago, revealed practically 
in behalf of 
Chicago as the preterred site for fu- 
Hotel 


head- 


indicated spring as a preferred meet- 
ing time. A substantial number of the 
delegates thought that they could be 
excused for week-end meetings dun 
ing the school vear, with local dis 
tricts paying for substitutes where 
about 50 indicated 


unanimous decisions 
needed However 
they 


released 
that they would have to pay for their 


ture annual meetings and would have difficulty in being 


Sherman as the convention and many of these thought 
quarters. 

In like the 
soundly endorsed the time between 
the Christmas and New Year holi- 
days as the preferred time for the 
meeting. The Meeting has 


been held during this time ever since 


substitutes 

Delegates were generous in their 
praise of the Annual Meeting and 
the 
provided, and appreciative of the 
staff 


mittees in preparation for 


manne delegates 


accommodations and services 


Annual 


work of the officers and com- 


the beginning of the association Dec. and in 


26, 1853. The next largest returns connection with, the meeting 
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Allyn and Bacon announces—A new revision for 1960 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 


ai EXPLORING For Grades 1-6 By Walter A. Thurber 


Ne 
one FOUR 


This, the “Science-doing” series, that teaches 
through the experimental method has been 
newly revised. 


Bright new covers and many new four-color 
illustrations give the books a gay, bright per- 


ee ‘ EXPLORING sonality. Glossaries of scientific terms now 
SCIENCE 
SCIENCE appear in Books 3-6. 


New material includes some of the latest 
scientific developments in the world today. 
There are new sections on the subjects of fric- 
tion, space travel, and jet engines, all discussed 
in the familiar language of the young student. 


Teachers’ Manuals containing additional ma- 
terial have been revised to correspond with the 


Illinois Representatives: texts. 


Bernard J]. Carter, 461 Miller Drive, Elgin 
Robert Krones, 2N-776 N. Willow, Elmhurst 
ey Robert Rich, 814 Sunset, Sullivan 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc.—Chicago 7 


FLY TO THIS YEAR'S SUMMER SESSIONS 
ON THE BEST OF THE JETS 


VET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 


From Columbia to the University of 
Hawaii...if you're planning to at- 
tend a summer session this year... 
chances are you can fly there on 
United Air Lines magnificent DC-8 
Jet Mainliner®. It’s the newest. room- 


iest. quietest of all the jets. 


Choose de luxe First Class service 
or thrifty Custom Coach. Either way— 
in every way—you ll enjoy United's 
famous extra care at no extra fare. 
Plan to enjoy the best of service on the 
BEST OF THE JETS soon. For reser- 


vations. call United Air Lines or see 


your Travel Agent. 


THE BEST OF THE JETS... 
PLUS UNITED'S EXTRA CARE 
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Your students count on YOU 
for military guidance! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 
toward the right military service decision —the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 
your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 
swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 


You need up-to-date 


—— 


information. po you have sufficient 


military guidance materials on file? If not, 


please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 
you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN 


next to each title, I have indicated the number of 


' Please send me the following booklets. In the box 
| copies I need. 


THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48 -page booklet 
describing Army educational opportunities open to high 
school graduates only. 


MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to 
day's Army is truly modern. 


WHAT ARE YOUR SON'S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? 
12-page booklet for parents describing their son's oppor- 
tunities in today’s Army. 


THIS IS HOW IT IS. Factual preview of a young man’s first 
few months in the Army. 


MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently 
up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
counselors and teachers. 


MAL 


ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 
ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 
For teachers and guidance counselors. 


MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 
for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 
service. Want more information? Please check this box. [ | 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


city 


HIGH SCHOOL 


POSITION 


February, 1960 
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By DAVID J. HEFFERNAN 


( f 


a ARE TIMES When a_ school 
administrator must keep before 
him a kaleidoscopic view of educa- 
tion. He must advance on all fronts 
because the public will not accept 
anything less. Whether it be auto- 
mation or television, he is expected 
to know or to find out what it is, 
what it can do, and what should be 
done about it. 

Chicago is busy finding answers to 
many questions and the use of tele- 
vision is one of them. We_ have 
used “closed-circuit television” in our 
teachers college, “open-circuit” in 
our teaching of college courses and 
science in our high schools. Now we 
are using the medium on a commer- 
cial station to bring in-service train- 
ing to our teachers. We have been 
cooperating with national groups 
and with our local Tri-County TV 
Council in sharing with them what 
all of us have been discovering about 
the use of this medium. 


228 


Students in a public high-school class watch a science demonstration on television. 


Chicago and Educational TY 


—Chicago Public School Photo 


Some of the potentials of this medium are being explored through 


classes, and in-service teacher training via a commercial station. 


The Chicago City Junior College 
has completed a three-vear experi- 
ment in offering college courses for 
credit via open-circuit television. 
This has been a joint effort of the 
Chicago board of education, Chi- 
cago’s educational television Channel 
11—WTTW, and The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. The re- 
sult of this three-vear experiment 
will soon be published by the junior 
college TV department. 

combination of required gen- 
eral education courses and elective 
courses have been presented so that 
students may qualify for the associ- 
ate in arts degree. Within the three- 
vear experimental period, a variety 
of elective courses have been offered 
to enable students in several of the 
more popular curriculums to meet 
the A. A. degree requirements. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to 
courses suitable for the more than 20 
percent of television credit enrollees 


the use of both open- and closed-circuit courses for high-school and college 


who have indicated that they plan 
to enter the teaching profession. 

In course after course, a body of 
statistical evidence has been amassed 
which demonstrates that in terms of 
agreed-upon course objectives tele- 
vision instruction is as effective as 
regular classroom instruction, at least 
tor the television students tested to 
date. This group approximates the 
regular evening campus students in 
age, maturity, work experience, and 
motivation; and the second vear of 
the experiment concentrated its re- 
search activities on this group. TV 
students in a given branch were com- 
pared with the classroom students in 
the same branch. This tends to 
equate such factors as ethnic, eco- 
nomic, or educational background. 

The comparison of achievement is 
made only with control classes in 
which a course essentially equivalent 
to the TV course in text, sequence, 
ete., is given. Matched groups of TV 
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and comparison students are se- 
lected, holding these additional fac- 
tors as nearly equal as_ possible: 
academic ability, educational back- 
ground, employment experience, age. 
sex, and current employment load. 

In the third year, more regular 
college-age daytime students are in- 
volved in the experimentation to 
determine whether or not it is pos- 
sible to place a much larger burden 
for learning than has been presently 
placed on the shoulders of 17- and 
18-vear-old_ college freshmen and 


sophomores. 


An Eager Audience 

There is a vast adult audience that 
is able and eager to learn. The TV 
student does more of the suggested 
readings and is on the whole more 
prompt in turning in assignments 
than his campus counterpart. Excel- 
lent results have been evidenced in 
achievement in skill subjects, such as 
shorthand and accounting, and the 
evidence of success in the develop- 
ment of critical thinking is reassur- 
ing. 

The experience to date has given 
evidence and insights on a variety of 
matters which do not lend them- 
selves to statistical analysis but 
which are important to the future 
development of educational _ tele- 
vision or televised education. These 
may be peculiar to the Chicago ex- 
periment; vet they may be of value 
to those experimenting in other 
communities. 

Teachers are willing to experiment 
with new ideas and techniques in 
education. They will work and plan 
and prepare far beyond what they 
have been accustomed to doing. 
They will work cooperatively in de- 
veloping a course with colleagues in 
their own departments as well as 
with colleagues at four other 
branches of the junior college. They 
are willing to learn the new. tech- 
niques and operating procedures of 
a television studio and to rehearse 
lessons under the guidance of a di- 
rector and a producer. 

Chicago City Junior College is in- 
vesting heavily in teacher time for 
the preparation of courses and syl- 
labi. Three live half-hour telecasts 
per week constitute the full-time 


load of a teacher. “Section teachers” 
are provided on a 1-to-15 load basis 
for each group of 50 television credit 
students in all courses except English 
composition, where a smaller class 
size is used. More than one fourth of 
the total junior college staff has been 
actively involved in the television ex- 
periment, with the result that most 
of the original fears and skepticism 
have disappeared. Teachers are now 
volunteering their campus classes 
for control purposes. They have re- 
quested the really crucial test: pro- 
viding a complete television course 
on campus to a room full of normal- 
aged college students, without the 
services of a teacher. In the near 
future it may be necessary to do this 
because of the shortage of qualified 
teachers. When that time comes and 
if the research experience is satisfac- 
tory, it will be advantageous to have 
a backlog of solid experience to sup- 
port its introduction in schools and 
colleges. 

Much has been said about the 
“intangible” values which are sup- 
posedly present in the classroom 
situation and presumably absent in 
the “impersonal” television lesson. It 
is about time for those in education 
to try to define and evaluate these 
intangibles, to determine how expen 
sive thev are, and to decide whether 
or not they are worth what they cost. 
The capable and highly motivated 
student may well be able to dispense 
with the customary teacher and 
classroom for some of his courses 
Research experience to date certainly 
justifies the hope of such a possibil 
itv, the full realization of which will 
have tremendous implications for the 
utilization of teaching personnel and 
for the physical facilities that will be 
constructed for educational purposes 


in the vears ahead. 


High-School Physics 
Another 
television was the use of the high 


Chicago experiment in 


school physics course produced in 
the Pittsburgh schools by Dr. Harvey 
White. During the spring semester 
of 1957, 700 students—ages 15 to 17 
—in 25 Chicago public high schools 
enrolled in the first semester of this 
During the 


course via_ television 


summer, 311 students from 10 high 


schools enrolled for the second se- 
mester of the course. 

The Otis intelligence test was ad- 
ministered to the television group 
taking Physics I, and a group of 900 
students enrolled for usual physics 
instruction was similarly tested. At 
the end of the first semester both 
tested with 140- 


designed to 


groups were 


exercise examination 
measure knowledge and understand 
ing of numerous important physics 
principles and their application. The 
TV students had 
scores on this test than did the regu 


higher average 
lar classroom students; but when 307 
students were matched on the IQ 
scale, no difference in test scores was 
evident. 

Further statistical analysis seems 
to indicate that superior students of 
120-125 10 and above and students 
of below 100 IQ achieve relativels 
more from usual classroom instruc 
tion. It should be indicated that the 
TV students were younger than the 
students usually enrolling in high 
school phy SICS 7 hey had completed 
fewer courses in high-school mathe 
matics, were carrying a load of five 
major courses, and had their TV in 
struction after regular school hours 
For such students the TV instruction 


was decidedly etlective. 


In-Service Training 

During the current school vear, on 
Channel 9, WGN-TV, we conducted 
an in-service training program for 
teachers in the social studies. This 
was a semester series, five days a 
week, starting at 8:15 each morning 

An outstanding authority his 
field used the first two days of the 
week to bring background material 
on his spec ialty. These spe akers were 
selected from government, business 
labor, and ow Their 


topics lent themselves to the title of 


universities 


our program: “The World Today.” 

Selected teac hers from our Sow ial 
studies program used the remaining 
three davs of the week to discuss ma 
terials and techniques at the three 
levels: upper grades on Wednesday 
intermediate grades on Thursday 
and primary grades on Friday. They 
used the speech materials of the first 
studies 


two days and our social 


guides from our curriculum depart 
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ment as the basis for presentations. 

This was the third semester of this 
cooperative venture between WGN- 
TV, Inc., and the Chicago public 
schools, Last year, we started the 
series with language arts in the first 
semester and mathematics in the sec- 
ond. In both of these programs, we 
used half-hour periods. For the lan- 
guage arts program, we devoted two 
days each to the primary and inter- 
mediate grades and one for the upper 
grades. In mathematics, we spent 
two days on “Modern Mathematics” 
and used three days for each of the 
divisions, as we did again in social 


studies. 


Financial Support 

In both our junior college series on 
Channel 11, WTTW, and our pro- 
grams on Channel 9, WGN-TV, we 
are supported by financial grants. We 
estimate this support to be a_half- 
million dollars. The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education gave us 
outright financial aid for the junior 
college television experiment, while 
WGN-TY has given its grant in terms 
of time, facilities, and technical and 
production assistance 

In each instance, we are proving 


that large numbers of people can be 


Photo from Chica Public Schools 


Dr. Jerome Sachs teaches a TV course in math 


adequately taught by television. Last 


credit through our 


vear, we gave 
teachers college for our language arts 
and mathematics programs, It would 


reach as 


be impossible to 


teachers as were enrolled if we had 
to depend on the facilities and _pro- 
fessorial staff of the college. 

Both in our junior college and 
in Our in-service programs, we are 
bringing from the large metropoli- 
tan center of Chicago resources 
which also serve the suburban areas 
reached by these television channels. 
Television listeners to our junior col- 
lege programs outside of the bounda- 
ries of our school district in the past 
had to pay tuition for credit courses. 
The legislature now permits Chicago 
to charge tuition for the difference 
between state aid and the per capita 
cost which Chicago, by law, must 
charge. 

This service is one of the many 
ways in which Chicago is participat- 
ing in the total educational program 
of the state. In addition, we have 
been a member of the Educational 
Council of Tri-County 
This council, 


Television 
since its inception. 
with representatives from the school 
boards and professional administra- 
tive organizations, has been experi- 
menting in a number of ways in the 
educational use of television. At pres- 
ent, they are seeking ways of bring- 
ing into the classrooms programs in 
the social studies area. 

We are also active in the Midwest 
Council on Airborne Television In- 
struction. This 
nounced an experiment to help lift 


group recently an- 
quality and efficiency of education in 
our six-state region involving 5,000,- 
000 students and 13,000 schools and 
colleges. 

With school and college personnel 
in the region closely associated with 
all phases of the experiment, in the 
fall of 1960 
video tape taught by outstanding 


teachers recruited from all across 


classroom courses on 


America will be televised from a 
DC-7 aircratt some 20,000 feet over 
the north-central part of Indiana. In- 
dividual schools and colleges will 
participate on a voluntary basis. 
Estimated coverage trom the “fly- 
ing T\ will be a circle 300 
to 400 miles in diameter, reaching 
from Milwaukee and Detroit to Cin- 
Louisville. It 
parts of Hlinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Ohio. and Wisconsin, Pro- 


station” 


cinnati and embraces 


from 
Purdue 


grams will be transmitted 
ground-based facilities at 

University in Lafayette, Ind., to the 
aircraft some 
re-telecast to 


circling four-engine 
distance away 
schools and colleges throughout the 
region which choose to participate in 


and 


the project. 

All superintendents and _ school 
boards in Illinois have been notified 
of this experiment and will be kept 
informed of progress in programing. 

From this report, you will gather 
that we believe we have found many 
answers to the use of television in 
education. One of the great fears 
which we have allayed is that tele- 
vision will replace the classroom 


teacher. 


More Effective Use 

We are not using fewer teachers 
in our programs but we are using 
teachers more effectively in meeting 
the needs of the individual. Televi- 
sion brings the original presentation 
to the students but the dialogue be- 
tween student and teacher still re- 
mains a definite part of the lesson. 

For a long time, there will con- 
tinue to be many queries about the 
use of this education. 
There will be some which will arise 


medium in 


that we can not even now anticipate. 
However, we must continue to use 
and to this and 


greatest means of mass Communica- 


evaluate newest 
tion. We are well aware in the class- 
room of the impact which television 
has on the lives of our students. We 
recognize it as a great force in the 
after-school-hour the 
home. We must be equally alert to 
recognize its influence in the school. 

Administrators and their staffs 
must be busy about the utilization of 


viewing in 


television. just as we must be busy 
about the utilization of all technical 
advancements which make it possi- 
ble for us to do a better job of teach- 
ing. 

This great worldwide competition 
in which we are engaged challenges 
the American public school svstem 
to do its finest job. We are small in 
numbers in this world. but there is 
no reason why we can not be su- 
preme in the quality of training of 


our people. 
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What do 


about each other? 


they know 


As leaders of community opinion and action, the 


Superintendent 


_ KEY MEMBERS of most com- 

munities are the superintendent 
of schools and the editor of the local 
newspaper. They are leaders of 
community opinion and action. Usu- 
ally both subscribe to the same gen- 
eral goals for the community. In 
many cases they work together to- 
ward those goals. When they do not, 
a contributing factor simply may be 
that they aren't acquainted or that 
one has little specific information 


about the work of the other. 


Information or Misinformation? 


With this possibility in mind, 12 
Ilinois high-school superintendents 
were polled for their opinions about 
the editors ot the local newspapers 
in their communities. Each superin- 
tendent was asked for his views on 
the editor's academic training, expe- 
rience, salary, working conditions, 
and similar kinds of information— 
areas in which misinformation or 


lack of 


distorted picture harmful to mutual 


information can lead to a 
understanding and cooperation. 
In addition, the superintendents 


were asked to indicate the factual 


By ROBERT V. ESMOND 


information about themselves on 
each of these points. 
Simultaneously, editors in the same 
communities were asked to express 
their opinions about the high-school 
superintendents and to give factual 
background data about themselves. 
Underlying this study was the 
assumption that these community 
leaders need to have some accurate 
information about each other and 
the work each is trying to do. The 
superintendent needs 


about the editor 


high-school 
facts, not rumors 
if he is to understand the local press 
and its work. Similarly, the editor 
needs to acquaint himself with his 
local schools and their key figure, the 
superintendent. From facts can come 
understanding. With a firm founda- 
tion of facts on which to build their 
relationship, the superintendent and 
the editor can work together, each 
through his own field, toward the 
achievement of broad community 
goals. 

This study sought to answer these 
questions: 

1. How closely do the high-school 
superintendent's opinions about the 
editor in his community match the 
facts as supplied by the editor him- 
self? 

2. How 


opinions about the high-school super- 


closely do the editor's 


intendent in his town match the 
facts which the superintendent sup- 
plied? 

To what extent did opinions match 
facts in these 12 communities? 
Both the superintendents and the 


editors indicated a relatively accu- 


high-school superintendent and the newspaper 


editor need to understand the work of the other. 


rate picture of the other's academic 


training and Editors 


however, revealed that they had had 


expel 


about six more years of experience 
than the superintendents thought 
they had had. 

In the past, the salaries, or imag- 
ined salaries, of public figures such 
as the high-school superintendent 
and the editor have provided raw 
material for community rumor mills 
Usually 


suffered for all parties concerned, In 


good public relations has 


communities superintendents 


these 
were inclined to credit editors with 
$2500 per 


actually 


about vear more salary 
than they made. On the 
other hand, editors were inclined to 
underestimate the superintendents’ 
salaries by about $2000 


Estimates of Work Week 

Regarding the relative amounts of 
time worked by the superintendents 
and the editors, the impressions ot 
each group tallied closely with the 
facts. For both groups, the supposed 
length of the work week—six days 
matched the facts exactly. Superin- 


tendents were inclined to believe 


that editors worked slightly longer 
each day than was the case; however 
editors slightly underestimated the 
length of the superintendents’ work 
day. 

“breaks” for editors were 
than the 
Superindents 
half as 


editors be 


Lunch 


slightly longer superin 
imagined 
took 
lunch as the 
The 
about the 


tendents 


however only much 


time tor 


lieved. impressions of each 


group other's hours of 
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starting and quitting work closely 
approximated the facts. Impressions 
about the number of vacation weeks 
each took were near the facts, too. 

If having a full-time secretary and 
a private office contribute to desir- 
able working conditions, then the 
editors’ working conditions are not 
quite so desirable as the superin- 
tendents believed. For few editors 
in this group had a private office and 
only one had a full-time secretary. 
The editors’ beliefs about the super- 
intendents’ office situation checked 
exactly with the facts. Each had a 
full-time secretary and private office, 
editors said. And each did, superin- 
tendents reported. 

Concerning “homework,” the edi- 
tors were accurate in their belief 
that the superintendent took work 
home. And it may be because he took 
work home that the superintendent 
was inclined to think the editor also 
did. This, however, was true for only 
six of these 12 editors. 

In summarizing their professional 
relations, the superintendents and 
editors said, generally, that they had 
frequent professional contact with 
one another, felt well informed about 
the others’ policies of operation, con- 
tacted each other at least weekly in 
most Cases, and— with only one e@x- 
ception—each editor and high-school 
superintendent declared that he was 
satisfied with his professional rela- 
tionships with the other. 


A Background of Facts 


In summary, with but few and 
minor variations, in these 12 Illinois 
communities the things the super- 
intendent and the editor believed to 
be true about each other and about 
each other's work were true. Such 
a background of facts is the basis 
for sound school-press relations. 
Rumors, half-truths, and second- 
guessing destroy good relations, if 
they allow them to be established at 
all, When facts replace rumors and 
second guesses, the road to desir- 
able school-press relations opens. 
And down that road the superintend- 
ent and editor may move in cooper- 
ative relationship toward the broad 
goals which both seek for the com- 


munity and for society. 


CREATIVE EXAMS 


Students at Rockford College are on the honor 


system as they take their final examinations—which are 


unusually thought-provoking and original. 


H IMAGINATIVE and how rigor- 
ous is teacher training at a 
small liberal arts college? What in- 
tellectual stimulus will the high- 
school graduate, whatever his major, 
receive at a liberal arts college? Are 
responsibility and leadership  de- 
veloped by the educational program? 
The typical secondary school 
teacher might well ask such ques- 
tions. The questions may be an- 
swered, in part at least, by taking a 
look at the nature of final exam week. 
The writer believes that exam 
week at Rockford College is truly 
unusual, The honor system and 
many thought-provoking “questions” 
characterize the week. Students take 
their exams without faculty super- 
vision, as they have for more than 
50 years. Symbolically, there is often 
a vacant chair at the faculty table 
in the front of the exam room. A 
professor who remains in a classroom 
during an exam does so only for the 
convenience of students who wish to 
ask questions. The students have 
their work: the professor has_ his, 
but he is not a policeman. Through 
the vears the system has tended to 
develop leadership and a sense of 
responsibility. 

But what about the exams them- 
selves? Students in Prof. Andrene 
Kauflman’s course in painting were 
required to create in two hours a 


By ROBERT B. WENTWORTH 


Director, Publicity and Publications 
Rockford College 


painting entitled “Exam Week.” The 
results were revealing—a_ surrealist 
bleary eye; a sickly face resting on 
a pile of books; a brooding figure 
meditating in the shadows. 


Drama Workshop 

Far from dull was the practical 
exam in Leslie Hinderyckx’s drama 
workshop. Students staged scenes 
from such well-known Broadway hits 
as “Bus Stop,” “Major Barbara,” “Bill 
of Divorcement,” “Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof,” and “Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra.” Individual performances were 
evaluated according to the total 
effect on the audience and the appli- 
cation of fundamentals learned in 
the course. 

Each student had a different scene 
assigned, and rehearsed long in ad- 
vance. The student memorized the 
part for the exam; recruited other 
plavers for the scene (not limited to 
class members); and provided just 
enough scenery, costumes, and make- 
up to suggest the possibilities. Al- 
though a student might appear in 
more than one scene, he was judged 
only on the scene for which he as- 
sumed full responsibility. 

Quite different were the psvchol- 
ogy exams of Prof. Manny Sternlicht. 
In his exam in mental testing, one 
question read, “Attached is a figure 
drawing drawn by an 18-year-old 
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girl who is a high-school graduate. 
Interpret this drawing as fully as you 
can, giving as complete a personality 
description of the person as you can.” 
Sternlicht’s 
students 


In Professor social 


psvchology exam, were 


expected, among other things, to 


devise an original experiment and 
explain why the experiment would 
be better than observation. Another 
question on the same exam called for 
a program of controlling racial preju- 
dice on a university campus, with 
explanations of the laws of psychol- 
ogy or research findings which would 


justify the procedures suggested. 


‘Angry Boy’ 

Watching a film, “Angry Boy,” was 
part of the child development exam 
given by Dr. Mary H. B. Wollner. 
After seeing the film, students were 
asked to comment on it in terms of 
the course content. Another part of 
the exam had to be prepared in 
advance. It was a long paper on some 
phase of child development. Hind 
Rassam from Iraq wrote on the main 
characteristics and events of child- 
hood in a Moslem family in her 
homeland, citing planned rivalry 
among children, the lack of family 
care, breaking into a play group, the 
mania for eating while playing, and 
the ceremonials surrounding circum- 
cision for both sexes. Another stu- 
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dent. Mrs. Florence Homer, wrote 
on “The Changing Concept of Dis- 
cipline.” describing in detail many 
traditional punishments in 19th- 
century America. 

Students majoring in speech sci- 
Mildred F. Berry 
faced a challenging exam inquiring 
into the students’ ability to use the 
the 


physiological, endocrine, and psy- 


ence under Dr. 


knowledge gained of neuro- 
chological bases of speech. Students 
were asked to show why they agreed, 
in whole or in part, or disagreed with 
25 statements largely selected from 
recent research. Some less technical 
statements were: 

“The tides of life present a better 
organization in the male than in the 
female.” 

“Inner experiences are processed 
by feedback All con- 


templations, imaginings, plannings, 


mechanisms. 


calculations, considered decisions, 
etc., are similarly processed . . .” 

“The stuttering child may possess 
‘low frustration tolerance’ or ‘a poorly 
timed dysphema.’” 

In a rhetoric course also taught 
by Dr. Berry, students were asked, 
among other things, to show how 
they would do the background re- 
search and organize the material for 
a speech by the manager of a local 
commercial TV station, before a 
group of educational broadcasters, 


PRACTICAL EXAM in drama 
workshop included staging 

of scenes from Broadway hits, 
such as this 

one from Major Barbara 


on the subject, “TV is a bore; let's 
make a change.” A possible introduc- 
tion to the speech, but not the entire 


speech, was also required. 


Turn of the Screw 

In Prof. Jeremy Ingall’s exam in 
creative writing, students were given 
adult 
magazine, an article beginning with 
the “We know the 


author's meaning only by the tech 


40 minutes to write, for an 


sentence, can 
nical objectification of that mean 
ing.” Required to use technical 
terminology, the student was chal 
lenged to make his meaning clear to 
the average reader through an inter 
pretation of Henry James’ The Turn 
of the Screw, a psychological mys- 
tery. 

The English language can be com- 
plicated enough, but Dr. Mabel 
Staudinger, of Spanish, 
wrote at least two of her exams en- 


pre fessor 


tirely in Spanish. This was no sur- 
prise to Spanish 314 students who 
took the entire course (Don Quixote ) 
in the foreign language. 

One of their six exam questions 
was this: “Por que’ ideal 0 quimera 
lucharia don Quijote de haber vivido 
en nuestro tiempos?” (“For what 
ideal or cause in modern times would 
Don Quixote be willing to fight?” ) 
Now all you need to do is write the 


answer in Spanish! 
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By FRANCINE RICHARD 
Editor, | Education 


The LEA Quest for Quality Education 


Delegates to the association's Annual Meeting in Chicago Dec. 


28 to 30 


were reminded that only through dedication to this fundamental purpose of their profession 


As delegates to the 106th Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Education Association went about the serious 
business of adopting legislative goals, setting up a pub- 
lic relations program, re-assessing the annual budget 
and services, and electing officers to help guide them 
in their professional work for the coming year, they 
were constantly reminded that the key to the future 
of our nation—and, indeed, the world—is quality edu- 
cation 

From the moment delegates arrived on the mezzanine 
floor of the Hotel Sherman and saw the IEA exhibit. 
until the final speaker addressed them during the clos- 
ing business session, emphasis was on the pressing 


need for good teachers, effective teaching, and a well- 


rounded curriculum. 


The President Speaks 

IEA Pres. Olin Stead, speaking during the opening 
business session on 29. said 
that one of the fundamental purposes of the association 
is a dedication to the development of a “quality edu- 
cation” program for all boys and girls in the state. “I 
he stated, “that a quality program of educa- 
tion is one that meets the 
and girl—one that does not strive to make all people 
alike, but rather one which makes them more validly 
clifferent.” 

Mr. Stead, who is administrative director of the de- 
partment of supervision in the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public stressed the need for 
‘an educational program that gives every child the op- 
portunity to develop te his full potential in all fields. 
mathematics, and foreign language, ves; but 
English, art, 


Tuesday morning, Dec. 


helieve.” 
‘whole needs’ of every boy 


Instruction, 


Science, 
also equally important, 
health and physical education, and all the rest 


social studies. 


IMUSIC, 
must fit together to provide a ‘quality education. 

It is the responsibility of teachers and of professional 
organizations at all levels—local, state, and national, 
the president said, to convince pupils parents, and 
other citizens (“even ourselves”) that “for the difficult 
road ahead we need quality education that will develop 
hard-working, devoted, and well-educated people, if 


we are to preserve our democracy.” 
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can they insure survival of this nation and of individual freedom as a way of life. 


Mr. Stead said members of the association “have every 
reason to be proud of our accomplishments.” He attrib- 
uted the effectiveness of the IEA program to the fact 
that every member has a voice in it—at local, division, 
and state levels. He urged that all members understand 
and support the IEA program once it is adopted, and 
interpret it to the citizens of the state. 

“The future of education in Illinois is bright,” he 
concluded. “We must do our part by accepting our re- 
sponsibilities and creating a proper atmosphere in 
which children can learn.” 

In an attempt to create such an atmosphere, dele- 
gates adopted a comprehensive legislative program 
which would provide the financial and organizational 
bases for quality education. (For the complete legisla- 
tive program, see page 238.) Gerald Brown, superin- 
tendent of Paris schools and chairman of the IEA com- 
mittee on legislation, presented the committee's report. 
Assisting him with sections of the report were sub- 
committee chairmen Clifford Avis of Batavia and R. V. 
Minton of St. Anne; in the of subcommittee 
chairman Glenn Westlake of Lombard, that portion of 
the report was presented by Pauline Meyer of Peters- 


absence 


burg, a subcommittee member. 


Discusses Education and Politics 

Federal support as a necessary and inevitable means 
to the kind of quality education necessary for the sur- 
vival of our way of life was urged by Forrest Rozzell, 
executive secre tary of the Arkansas Education Associa- 
tion, who addressed the assembly during the final 
business session on Wednesday morning, Dec. 30. The 
teaching profession, the speaker said, has been written 
off as a political nonentity because educators have been 
“too professional” » become involved in politics. 

But, Mr. snl parser out, “the working rules of 
government, of business, and of our society—including 
the public schools—are determined by political partici- 
pation. . . . Teachers as responsible citizens in a demo- 
cratic society have no choice but to roll up their sleeves 
and get into the arena where the decisions are going 

be made—the political arena.” 
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In the matter of federal support to education, he 
said, “We have adopted resolutions suggesting action, 
but the machinery for putting these recommendations 
into effect has too often been either nonexistent or in- 
effective. ... The time has come for organized, aggres- 
sive political action. A unified profession with a 
well-planned legislative program, an effective commu- 
nication system, and a vital organization within the 
states and congressional districts could gain for edu- 
cation its proper place in the entire social structure 
of our nation.” 

Mr. Rozzell said that the teaching profession is a 
unified, strong political force on the state level, but 
that on the national scene, “teachers are the last re- 
maining political suckers.” Whether we like it or not, 
he insisted, the federal government has repeatedly taken 
action on educational matters—and all too frequently 
in violation of sound educational policy. Further action 
will be taken, he said; the question now is in what form 
federal support will come. It is up te the teaching pro- 
fession to help secure “the kind of educational program 
that we must have to guarantee the survival of 
democratic institutions and ideals. There is no other 
group who has a sufficient awareness of the importance 
of the issues.” 


Public Relations Report Accepted 

The association's public relations platform and _pro- 
gram were presented by Supt. L. Goebel Patton of West 
Frankfort, chairman of the TEA committee on public 
relations. With minor amendments to the resolutions. 
the report was adopted by the Representative Assembly 
as presented. (See page 239.) The assembly also adopted 
a resolution endorsing the proposed bond referendum 
to provide buildings and facilities for the six state- 
supported universities. 

Elected as president of the association for a one-year 
term beginning July 1 was Audra May Pence, a primary 
teacher at Eugene Field School in Elmhurst and pres- 
ently a member of the IEA board of directors. Also 


elected without opposition were Murvil Barnes, princi- 


pal of Decatur’s Eisenhower High School, chairman of 
the committee on public relations and member of the 
board of directors, and Virgil Helms, assistant superin- 
tendent and business manager of Rock Island public 
schools, member of the board. Their three-vear terms 
also begin July 1. 

Walter Albertson, principal of Whittier School in 
Oak Park, was nominated by the Representative As- 
sembly for election at the 1960 NEA convention to a 
three-year term as NEA director for Illinois. He is 
presently filling the unexpired term of Helen Ryan. 

The Representative Assembly voted to combine the 
duties of the present Illinois State Teachers Reading 
Circle Board and the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
Board, to form the IEA Reading Service Board. On July 
1, the records, assets, and accounts of the two boards 
will be transferred to the officers and management of 
the new board, which will be housed in the present 
building of the Pupils Reading Circle in Bloomington 


February 


and be under the direction of the present manager of 
the Pupils Reading Circle, Roland McCannon. 

Membership on the Reading Service Board will be 
a reasonable fusion of the present boards plus personnel 
representing other professional groups. 


Board Represents Many Organizations 

As of July 1, the new board will be made up of the 
following members, selected by the organizations indi 
cated. Illinois Association of County Superintendents 
of Schools: Lucile Goodrich of Pontiac, Adam Priepot 
of Quincey, Lowell Lewis of Effingham; Illinois Associ- 
ation of Classroom Teachers: Marie Hine of Riverside 
Lila Ferguson of Dwight, Helen Smith of Ava—class- 
room teachers; Hazelle Anderson of Oak Park, Mar- 
guerite Zimmerman of Springfield, Irene Clark of Flora 
—teacher-librarians; Illinois Association of School Ad 
ministrators: G. F. Roth of Jerseyville; Hlinois Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals: Gerald W. Smith 
of Elmwood Park; Illinois Junior High School Princi 
pals Association: Arthur Parkison of Springfield; li 
nois Elementary School Principals Association: Henry 
Beach of Sterling; Hlinois Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development: Gordon Hirst of Gales 
burg. In addition, the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction will have two ex-officio members 
appointed annually by the superintendent and the Illi- 
nois Education Association will have one ex-officio 
member appointed annually by the TEA board 

Delegates voted to amend Article VIII of the TEA 
constitution, regarding governing committees, to pro 
vide that the division president shall fill a vacancy on 
anv governing committee, effective until the next elec 
tion of officers—rather than the next annual meeting of 
the division, as originally stated. (The election of offi 
cers does not always occur during the division annual 


meeting.) A second amendment to the same article pro- 


NEW MEMBERS of the IEA board of directors ore congratulated upon 
their election by present members who will continue on the board. From 
left, Murvil Barnes of Decatur, director and public relations chairman, and 
Virgil Helms of Rock Island, director, are welcomed by Gerald Brown of 
Paris, legislative chairman. Audra May Pence of Elmhurst, president, is 
greeted by William Watters of Chicago, director; Florence Cook of Shab 
bona, director, and Theodore Abell of Colfax, membership and finance 
chairman, await their turns. New board members will take office July | 
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vides that, in the event a member of a governing com- 
can not attend a meeting of the committee, he 


mittee ¢ 

rather than the division president, as formerly—shall 
send an alternate, preferably a member of his regional 
committee, and report such action to the division presi- 
dent. 

The assembly turned down a proposal to refer to the 
membership and finance committee for study an amend- 
ment to Article IV of the IEA constitution. Offered by 
the Calumet Valley Division, the amendment would 
require for active membership in the IEA a minimum of 
a bachelor’s degree with at least 16 hours in education 
and a valid Illinois teaching certificate. The proposal 

also included a change in IEA dues from the present 
graduated dues to a flat rate of $12 per year. These 
? requirements would not have applied to present IEA 
members so lony as they maintained continuous mem- 


bership. 


Largest Delegation in IEA History 

There were 655 official delegates attending the 
convention, as certified by the credentials chairman, 
Florence Cook of Sh abbona. 
the total possible under provisions of the constitution 

and the largest Representative Assembly in the history 
ot the 

A proposed budget totaling $420,900 was presented 
by Theodore Abell, principal of Octavia High School in 
Colfax and chairman of the IEA membership and fi- 


This was only 20 less than 


association. 


nance committee, It was adopted by the assembly as 
presented, Audra May Pence, chairman of the auditing 
committee, reported that the Teachers Home Fund as 
of June 30 had a market value of $88,535.82; cash value 
as of that date was $97,962.66. Returns from investments 
and another distribution the Shamel estate of 
$32,400, added to cash value of ownings as of Nov. 30, 
Fund to $132,499.59 as of 


from 

swelled the Teachers Home 
that date. 

4 The chairman of the Helen K. Ryan Memorial Fund, 
Pete Di Paolo of Coal City, reporte .d that the committee 
had completed plans to establish a $400-per-year cash 
scholarship to be given to an eligible college or uni- 
versity junior or senior in the field of teacher prepara- 

he tion. He said the selection would be based on financial 

need, character, scholarship, and probable continuance 
in the teaching profession—in that order of importance. 

The applicant must be a resident of Illinois and attend- 

ing a college or university in Hlinois. Mr. Di Paolo re- 

ported that the fund to date was $2456.11; he said fur- 
ther 
plans will be complete in May. 

Ernest Neokos reported on another fund—the Hilda 


contributions would be received and that final 


; Maehling Fellowship Fund, of which he is Hlinois chair- 
i man. This program, which pays tribute to the past ex- 
ecutive secretary of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, will provide stipends to teachers to develop 
projects which promise to improve the protession or 
teaching techniques, or to have an impact on the en- 
richment of the individual or the school system. Hlinois’ 


goal has been set at $7616.27. Fellows will be selected 
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RESOLUTIONS favoring integration of professional organizations is presented by 
Chicago Division Pres. Charles LaForce, with division approval. It was adopted. 


—All IEA Photos 
Ww 


by 


IEA PRES. Olin Stead, center, and Mrs. Stead chat with the banquet 
speaker, Eugene Youngert of Melbourne, Fla. Mr. 


associate with James B. Conant in his study of the American high school. 


Youngert is senior 


accomplishes its 


DELEGATES have time to examine the IEA exhibit. 


GUEST SPEAKER Forrest Rozzell of Arkansas, 
right, is greeted by friend Irving F. Pearson. 


. Stewart 
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CARD PLAYING was a popular portion of the social activity which fol- 
lowed the Annual Banquet on Monday night. Social and square dancing, to 
the music of Phil Herman and his orchestra, were enjoyed in the ballroom. 


BANQUET music was by Crystal Lake high school choir. 


STUDY of a possible constitutional amendment regarding membership is proposed 
by Lynn Gilmore, Calumet Valley Division; holding mike is David Elder of IEA staff. 


GROUP SINGING was led by Verrollton Shaul 
of Champaign; Wendell Kennedy was organist. 


by a special committee, with selection based on the 
value of the proposed project, evidence of the candi- 
date’s ability to pursue it, and his personal qualifications. 

A former Illinois school administrator, who is pres- 
ently serving on the staff of Dr. James B. Conant in 
his studies of the American high school and junior high 
school, was the banquet speaker on Monday night. Eu- 
gene Youngert, until 1957 superintendent of Oak Park- 
River Forest High School, has recently returned from 
a year in Europe. He told the banquet guests that as 
a result he feels that “our country and our way of life 
are in mortal danger.” 

Dr. Youngert said that although he is deeply con- 
cerned, he has a “profound conviction that our peril 
is a thrilling challenge to us who teach, for it is teach- 
ers who must vitally transmit the knowledge and tradi- 
tion of freedom to new generations if youth is to under- 
stand two things: the essential goodness of freedom and 
the practice of freedom in a way to make it a blessing 
to all mankind.” 

Although our peril is partly military, the speaker 
asserted, it is primarily education. The answer to the 
challenge of totalitarian force which confronts us, he 
said, “must be in the quality of our teaching, and in 
the counseling and guidance of our youth to want for 
themselves the maximum development of their own 


unique abilities.” 


Our Culture Recognizes the Individual 

Dr. Youngert said Western culture, which is com 
pounded in part of the Judeo-Christian ethic which 
recognizes the dignity and worth of the individual, has 
in it the seed and pattern of freedom. It is up to those 
who teach to fight the submergence of the individual 
in the mass; to fight the mass mind and its demand for 
blind lovalty. “We need to understand,” he explained, 
“the value of the individual, independent, mentally 
curious, forthright, searching, challenging mind.” 

The challenge to teachers, he concluded, is to “teach 
the essentials of freedom above everything that we 
teach. . . . Before the American people, who are plac- 
ing almost all they are in the schoolmaster’ hands, are 
we worthy of that challenge?” 

Music for the banquet was provided by the Crystal 
Lake Community High School A Cappella Choir, under 
the direction of Paul Beringer. Group singing for the 
entire convention, as well as the banquet, was directed 
by Verrollton C. Shaul, coordinator of music education 
in the Champaign public schools. Wendell Kennedy, 
IEA assistant director of professional and public rela- 
tions, was convention organist. 

E. H. Lukenbill was recognized for his record of 
consecutive attendance at 44 IEA annual meetings 

In accepting the past-president’s pin from President 
Stead, Katherine Stapp said, “There have been so many 
highlights this past year, as | have worked with you 
I am not quite sure what those highlights have meant 


to IEA, but I know they have meant a great deal to me 
ed page 246 
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Delegates 


Accept 
Legislative 
Program 


“we report of the IEA legislative 
‘| committee was adopted by the 
Representative Assembly, with one 
minor change, on Dec. 29, during the 
first business session of the 106th 
IEA Annual Meeting. 

Legislation recommended, “in be- 
half of continuing improvement of 
the public schools and to insure the 
opportunity for quality education for 
the children and youth of Illinois,” 
is as follows: 


Pupil-Teacher Welfare 

1. To clarify and improve the law 
relative to the school day, school 
term, and related matters. 

2. To clarify and improve the laws 
on teacher certification. 

3. To further clarify and improve 
the teacher retirement laws, and to 
provide reasonable increases in pen- 
sion allowances for teachers retired 
under previous inadequate retire- 
ment provisions. 

1. To improve the laws on teacher 
tenure and continuing contract. 

5. To improve the state minimum 
salary law requirements. 

6. To provide the same federal 
income tax exemptions, deductions, 
credits, and other privileges for ac- 
tive and retired teachers which are 
afforded others. 

7. To provide, in view of recent 
supreme court decisions, such pro- 
tection to teachers and other school 
employees as may be needed to pro- 
tect them against liabilities incurred 


in the course of service. 


8. To improve and extend state 
scholarships for the education of 
teachers. 

9. To improve state compulsory 
attendance requirements. 


Administration and Organization 

1. To provide for a state board of 
education, either elected or ap- 
pointed, for the public common 
schools. 

2. To provide a_ constitutional 
amendment for a superintendent of 
public instruction appointed by a 
state board of education. 

3. To promote organization of all 
territory of the state into operating 
units of administration, supervision, 
support, and attendance capable of 
maintaining adequate educational 
programs, in 12-grade units wher- 
ever feasible. 

4. To clarify and improve the laws 
relative to the duties and powers of 
school treasurers and county boards 
of trustees. 

5. To clarify the financial involve- 
ments resulting from reorganization, 
with special reference to bond issues 
and assets and liabilities. 

6. To clarify and improve the laws 
relative to school auditing and 
accounting. 

7. To codify and revise the School 
Code for purposes of clarification, 
simplification, and uniformity. 


School Finance 

|. To continue increasing the state 
distributive fund until the amount 
contributed by the state to supple- 
ment local support shall fully guaran- 
tee an adequate and realistic foun- 
dation program. 

2. To provide that the annual 
amount appropriated from the com- 
mon school fund to the downstate 
teachers retirement system in- 
creased to the amount certified as 
needed by the board of trustees. 

3. To provide adequate state finan- 
cial assistance for the school lunch 
program, pupil transportation, sum- 
mer school, vocational education, 
driver education, public junior col- 
leges, and the education of excep- 
tional children. 

1. To provide adequate support 
for the education of children in state 
institutions; for the state institutions 
of higher learning; and for the Office 


of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

5. To provide fair assessment of 
both tangible and intangible prop- 
erty, and any legislation necessary 
to provide for the efficient collection 
of taxes, both current and delinquent. 

6. To provide more adequate 
sources of revenue including income 
taxes, preferably graduated, or com- 
parable taxes. 

7. To require tax objectors to file 
copies of objections with the county 
clerk, the state’s attorney, clerks of 
the taxing bodies, and the county 
superintendent of schools (in the 
case of schools); and to require a 
10-day notice prior to the hearing on 
the tax objection suit. 

8. To allow 12-grade districts, 
through constitutional amendment, 
a bonding limit of 10 percent of the 
assessed valuation. 

9. To liberalize the qualifying 
standards for granting, on the basis 
of financial need, state aid to con- 
struct school buildings. 

10. To require advertising and 
public bidding in the case of the 
sale of school bonds. 

1l. To provide for reasonable fi- 
nancial support for school systems 
which serve the children of families 
that live in trailer coaches, through 
legislation which will require a fair 
share of such support from trailer 
camp operators. 

12. To provide improved methods 
for determining the amount of state 
aid funds to be allocated to school 
districts. 

13. To permit adequate tax rates 
for all locally financed common 
school purposes. 

14. To provide federal support to 
public schools without federal con- 
trol, and to authorize state accep- 
tance of any new federal support 
granted to public schools and to 
provide for its distribution. 

15. To improved 
methods and procedures for report- 
ing on school finance, including a 
simplified and more economical 


provide for 


treasurer's rept wrt. 


Legislation To Be Opposed 
The Representative Assembly rec- 
ommended opposition to the follow- 


ng: 
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1. State adoption or state censor- 
ship of textbooks. 

2. Any further limitation on the 
total tax rates levied against property 
unless and until other adequate and 
dependable sources of revenue are 
provided. 

3. Further state legislation increas- 
ing instructional obligations unless 
provision is made for adequate 
financing. 

Any 


substitute the present social security 


legislation which would 
program for the Illinois teacher re- 
tirement systems 

5. Anv legislation interfering with 
citizenship activities and profession- 
alism of teachers 

6. Legislation merging the educa- 
tional, transportation, and building 


funds. 


7. Any legislation which would 
weaken the teacher tenure and con- 
tinuing contract laws. 


Advancement of Program 


The committee and the assembly 
further recommended, to implement 
the legislative program, that: 

l. The 


legislative committee and the mem- 


association instruct the 
bers of the staff to advance this pro- 
gram in its various parts and as a 
whole as expeditiously as is possible 

2. The association designate the 
Pear 


son, as official representative and 


executive secretary, Irving F. 
authorize him and his staff to repre- 
sent the association in all matters of 
working under the gen 
this 


its executive committee; and instruct 


legislation 


eral direction of committee o1 


them not only to prepare or have pre- 
pared the necessary bills to cover 
this program of legislation, but also 
after the introduction of such meas 
ures to support and defend them 
3. The 


tion to the utmost with other educa 


association urge coopera 


tional and civic, business, agricul 


tural, industrial, commercial, and 
other lav organizations in achieving 
the goals of this legislative program 

1. The association appropriate 
such funds as are necessary to sup 
port and defend a strong and effec- 
tive program ot legislation beneficial 
to the schools 

5. The association urge all of its 
members, committees, divisions, sec 
tions, and affiliates to exert prompt 
and vigorous efforts in the advance 


ment of this program 


Assembly Adopts Public Relations Goals 


ee RATION of the Illinois Edu- 
A cation Association in promoting 
the proposed bond referendum for 
our six state-supported universities 
was pledged by the IEA Representa- 
tive Assembly at its 106th Annual 
Meeting in Chicago, Dec. 28 to 30. 
It was the only resolution this vear 
that was completely new in the re- 
port of the public relations commit- 
tee. 

There were additions to four reso- 
lutions which concerned topics of 
current interest in education—federal 
support for education, integration, 
national security, and teachers sala- 


ries. 
Bond Referendum 


The resolution on the bond refer- 
endum reads: 


“Whereas, the delegate assembly of the 
Illinois Education Association, represent- 
ing the membership of the association, is 
vitally 
log of construction deficits at the six state- 


concerned about the serious back- 


supported universities, and about the ur- 
immediate need for increased 
physical facilities to 
sharply expanded youth 
Illinois; and 

Wheras, the governor and the TIst 
Illinois General Assembly are seeking to 
provide funds for needed buildings and 
equipment at the six state-supported uni- 
versities through the issuance and sale of 
bonds of the state of Hlinois in the amount 
of $195.000,000; and 


gent and 
accommodate — the 


population of 


February 


1960 


Whereas, this proposal provides the most 
practical and feasible means for financing 
the needed of the six 
supported universities, and will be placed 
before the voters of Illinois by 
ballot on Nov. 8, 1960; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we, the elected dele gates 
of the Illinois Education 
ing in Chicago for the annual convention 
of the 
education bond issue proposal, pledge our 


expansion state- 


parate 


Association, meet- 


association endorse the higher- 


support to its passage, and authorize our 


officers to cooperate in programs designed 


to interpret its significance to the voters 


of Hlinois.” 

In the resolution on “Federal Sup- 
port,” the IEA favors it “as the only 
means of equalizing educational op- 
portunity for all the youth of the 
nation” and recognizes the help of 
the National Defense Education Act. 
A new paragraph added this year 
Savs: 


“The Illinois Education 
fully aware of the growing problems in- 


Association is 


volved in financing the public schools oft 
the nation and the state. Therefore, it urges 
that all 
the general public, give wholehearted sup 
port to the Murray-Metcalf Bill, or bills of 
similar content.” 


members of the association, and 


A paragraph was added to the for- 
mer resolution on “Integration in 
the Public Schools.” The title was 
changed to “Integration,” with this 
addition to the content: 
believes 


also 


“It (the IEA) that 
fessional organizations should be 
grated and membership should be open 


pro- 
inte- 


to all individuals regardless of race, color, 
or creed.” 

In the resolution on “Professional 
Needs 
concerns recognition of outstanding 
Although the asso 
that 


should not be used as a basis of sal- 


a phrase was added which 


teaching service 


ciation believes merit rating 
ary scheduling, according to the reso 
lution, it expresses the belief “that 
consideration should be given to the 
possibility of allowing increments 
above the regular schedule for long 
service and as a reward for demon- 


strated outstanding service. 


National Security 


The assembly approved an addi- 
tion to the resolution on “National 
Security” pledging support to NATO 
“which operates within the frame- 
work of the United Nations for the 
economic, political, and military pro 
tection of the free peoples of the 
Atlantic area.” In other parts of the 
resolution, the IEA expresses its be 
lief in the importance of the schools 
and the government in preparing the 
nation “to be secure in the present 
world.” 

“Code _ of 


Illinois” 


A new section in the 


Ethics for the Teachers of 


was approved by the Representative 
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SPECIAL 
GROUP 
MEETINGS 


Mellon Speaks to PDK 


Members of Phi Delta Kappa attended 
a luncheon Dec. 29, during the IEA An- 
nual Meeting, planned by the fraternity’s 
Chicago field chapter Speaker for the 
meeting, held at Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago, was E. H. Mellon superintendent 
from Champaign who took part in a tour 
of Russian schools in October. The tour 
was sponsored by the National Education 
Association, its travel division, and several 
iffiliated organizations. Dr Mellon is an 
NEA director trom Hlinois and also Hlinois 
coordinator for Phi Delta Kappa. 


|ACT Meets at Luncheon 


Ric hard I. Mille . NEA observer to the 
United Nations and a member of the NEA 
Committee on International Relations, was 
speaker at the luncheon Dec. 28 of the 
Illinois Association of Classroom Teachers, 


PRESIDENT Audra May Pence of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Classroom Teachers gets acquainted 
with Richard Miller, IACT luncheon speaker 


held at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, in con- 
junction with the IEA Annual Meeting. 

Dr. Miller’s topic was “The Citizen and 
World Affairs.” He discussed six _pre- 
requisites for success in world affairs: 1) 
know something about the culture of the 
United States; 2) understand other cul- 
tures; 3) understand the nature of the 
world power conflict; 4) know something 
about major world problems and forces 
such as population explosion, nationalism, 
ete.; 5) learn about international diplo- 
macy; and 6) understand what you can do 
as a citizen—be well informed about world 
affairs, elect competent public officials, 
and become involved personally in- 
ternational relations 

More than 100° persons attended the 
luncheon. They were welcomed by Mildred 
Jensen, IACT director from the Chicago 
Division. Group singing was led by Wen- 
dell Kennedy of the TEA staff and Ernest 
Neokos IACT Pres Audra May Pence an- 
nounced that the spring meeting would be 


held Mar. i and 5 


Horace Mann Agents Meet 

At a meeting of Horace Mann Insurance 
representatives during the TEA Annual 
Meeting, the progress of the company was 
discussed and suggestions were given of 
better ways to serve teachers John Pecar- 
ic, in charge of sales promotion nation- 
wide, said that education associations in 
many more states are considering sponsor- 
ing Horace Mann programs; at present 21 
states are served by the company. 

rhe meeting was held at Hotel Sherman 
Dec. 30. Mr. Pecaric discussed the finan 
cial situation of the company, including 
the Horace Mann Fund, Inc.. and. facilities 
in Springfield for improved services. He 
explained how a good local representative 
cooperates with the IEA and promotes 
better understanding between the com- 
pany and teachers 

Merritt) Johnson spoke on improved 
methods of serving policyholders. He 
pointed out advantages of the group in 
surance program, Maurice Crew, branch 
manager for the Chicago suburban area, 
reported an all-time peak in sales during 
1959 


DKG Holds Breakfast 


The annual breakfast of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, held on Dec. 29 in conjunction 
with the IEA Annual Meeting, featured a 
talk by Ruth Dunbar, education editor of 
the Chicago Sun-Times who is a_ state 
honorary member of DKG. She told of 


A BREAKFAST is held 
annually for past-pres- 
idents of the IEA and 
the board of directors. 
Past-presidents attend- 
ing this year were, 
standing from left, W. J. 
Goreham, Earl Hanson, 
Harold Voshall, Russell 
Malan; seated from left, 
E. Keener, Edith 
Wentworth, J. A. Mann, 
and Katherine Stapp. 


IEA Photos by W. S 
Wilhams and W. L. Hodge 


her experiences while visiting Russia in 
1958, with members of the Comparative 
Education Society. 

State Pres. Carolyn Wones of Rockford 
introduced Ruth Sutton, Indiana state 
president, who told of plans to organize 
a caravan to attend the international con- 
vention in Miami Beach Aug. 8 to 14; she 
invited Ilinois members to join the group. 

About 170 DKG members and guests 
attended the breakfast, held in the Bernard 
Shaw Room of the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. There were 14 chapter presidents 
attending, including Marcella Krueger of 
Chicago, Alpha Delta chapter, who is gen- 
eral chairman of the 25th anniversary con- 
vention April 1 to 3. 


Women's Group Hears LeMay 
fhe annual Christmas meeting of the 
Women’s Association of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association was held Dec. 29 in 
conjunction with the IEA Annual Meeting 
at Hotel Sherman in Chicago. Luncheon 


LEADERS in the IEA Women’s Association get to- 
gether with the speaker after their luncheon on 
Dec. 29. They are, from left, Margaret Swords; 
Mary LeMay, the speaker; Helen Dunn; Emilie 
Huck; and Ruth Schneider, outgoing president. 
was served to approximately 160 women 
from 19 of the 21 divisions. Mary LeMay 
of Ottawa spoke on tie challenges of 
teaching 

Ihe constitution was amended and clari 
fied. The following officers for 1960 wer 
elected: president Loretta Kehoe of Wau- 
kegan; vice-president, Helen Dunn of East 
St. Louis; secretary-treasurer, Margaret 
Swords of Harvey; and coordinating chair 
man, Emilie Huck of Centralia. 


County Superintendents Meet 

A lincheon was sponsored by the Illi- 
nois Association of County Superintendents 
of Schools on Dec. 29 at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, during the IEA Annual 
Meeting. Guest speaker was Winston 
Brown, superintendent of Waukesha 
(Wis.) County Schools and president of 
the Division of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents of the NEA. His topic was 
“What Morale Is—How to Get It and How 
to Keep It.” 

J. Russell Morris, science consultant in 
the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, announced that application 
forms for the “second round” in Title I 
of the National Defense Education Act 
were ready for distribution. 

There were 74 present for the luncheon 
Guests included leaders of several state- 
wide educational organizations. 
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Let’s take a look at 


Curriculum Changes 


in. the 


Secondary School 


We must prepare our youth to be effective adults in the future. What kind 


of future will they face? What will they need to know? 


By GENE F. ACKERMAN 
Curriculum Coord stor 
Wheoton Cor nunity High 


fie or the most difficult problems 
facing educators today is the 
content of the secondary curriculum: 
what should be in it, why is it there, 
how should curriculum changes be 
made, the effects of 
experimental teaching and research 
on the curriculum, and what will be 
in the curriculum of the future. Un- 
schools. 


what will be 


doubtedly our secondary 
which include the junior and senior 
high schools, have attempted to solve 
the problems of our immediate soci- 
ety and the needs of the pupils at- 
tending the schools. 

In Illinois the secondary schools 


are of several types. A junior high 


school may include grades six, 


seven, and eight; or grades seven and 
eight; or grades seven, eight, and 


February 196 


What should their high-school program include? What is unnecessary? 


nine. A senior high school may in- 
clude grades nine through 12. or 
grades 10 through 12. This usual 
setup is the result of the various 
types of school districts—the elemen- 
tary district, the community high- 
school district, and the unit district. 
In the Chicago area most communi- 
ties have the first mentioned 
because they need the 5 percent of 


two 


their assessed valuation from each 
district for building purposes. since 
the school population is increasing 
so rapidly. 

The secondary school is for all the 
children of all the people, which 
means that the problems 
which existed in education 20 or 30 


simple 


years ago have been greatly multi- 


plied. In the modern secondary 
school there is a complete cross sec- 
tion of the population of a given 


The 


the ambitious, the 


community. schools have the 
rich, the poor, 
lazy. the adjusted, the unadjusted, 
the quick-witted, the slow-witted, the 
honest, the dishonest, the physically 
handicapped. the academically tal- 
ented, and other types too numerous 
to mention. 

The teachers and guidance de- 
of the must 


yartments schools 


handle each and every child as an in- 
dividual. A great amount of informa- 
tion regarding the mental ability, the 
achievement level in various areas 
the physical problems of the individ 
and emotional 


ual, and the social 


adjustment of the child is available 
counselors in the 


child is 


to teachers and 


modern school Every 
studied and the best possible solu 
tion to his or her problems is recom- 
mended. The recommendations may 
or may not be accepted by the pupil 


and his parents. 


Today's Curriculum 

The courses which a pupil takes 
are usually referred to as the curric 
ulum. In this article the discussion 
will be limited to the actual classes 
which pupils attend from 8 in the 
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morning until 3 or 3:30 in the after- 
noon. When a pupil enters the jun- 
ior high school, he studies all areas 
of learning including art, music, 
shop, homemaking, physical educa- 
tion, social science, mathematics, sci- 
ence, and language arts. Language 
arts is a study of reading, literature, 
grammar, and spelling. 

Every junior high school is organ- 
ized to fit the needs and the philoso- 
phy of a specific community. Some 
schools are organized in homogene- 
ous groups and some are organized 
heterogeneously. In homogene- 
ously grouped school the pupils of 
like ability are placed in a particular 
group for all learning situations, but 


ma heterogeneously grouped school 


the pupils are usually grouped with- 
out regard to ability. 

Many junior high schools have a 
large block of time of two or more 
periods for language arts and social 
science or for mathematics and sci- 
ence, Some schools give names to 
this tvpe of organization, but others 
simply leave it unnamed. The pur- 
pose in either case is to have the 
pupils with one teacher for a longer 
period of time so that individual 
problems can be considered. Today 
more and more is being done at the 
junior-high-school level to accelerate 
the science and mathematics pro- 
grams. 

Foreign language, either French or 
Spanish, is often introduced at the 
seventh- and eighth-grade levels. In 
some schools all pupils are given this 
instruction, but in other schools stu- 
dents are selected who are above 
average and this instruction is given 


in place of some phases of the lan- 


guage arts program in which they 
already excel. Mathematics and sci- 
ence follow the same procedure of 


selecting the better students and 
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consolidating part of the regular pro- 
gram in these areas in order to give 
these pupils an introduction to alge- 
bra and physical science. 

The modern senior high school is 
comprehensive in make-up. In order 
to handle all the children of all the 
people, the modern senior high 
school has a_ wide selection of 
courses in various areas of learning. 
Todays senior high school usually 
has three tracks: for the academi- 
cally talented. the average learner, 
and the slow learner. Most schools 
offer four years of course work in all 
areas of learning, including English 
composition and literature, social 
science, science, mathematics. music, 
industrial arts, art, home economics, 
foreign languages, and physical edu- 
cation. 

For the slow learner many schools 
continue the block of time organiza- 
tion so that more time may be given 
by a specific teacher to the particu- 
lar learning problems of the individ- 
ual pupil. This type of organization 
for these pupils helps them greatly 
to adjust to society and in many 
cases cuts down on delinquency 
problems such as missing classes and 
getting into trouble with the authori- 
ties outside of school. 

The average and = academically 
talented pupils are placed in the reg- 
ular program which is controlled by 
the Carnegie unit. The Carnegie 
unit means that the pupil has a class 
five days a week for either 40 or 60 
minutes each day. If the class is of 
40 minutes duration, the pupils must 
have two extra classes a week of 40 
minutes each for laboratory courses. 
This type of organization requires 
that the pupil make decisions be- 
tween courses offered and limits his 
choice of subjects and areas in which 
he will be able to study. 

Most vouth of the senior secondary 
level have not decided what they will 
do as a life work and need a broader 
background that the Carnegie unit 
organization allows. Dr. Conant sug- 
gested that the academically talented 
vouth should be encouraged to have 
four vears each of mathematics. Eng- 
lish. social science, science, and for- 
This is impossible 


eign language 


~ 


under the present operational plan 


unless the pupil goes to summer 
school. The answer to this dilemma 
is not easy and much study will be 
required if another plan is to be 
developed by any school district. 
Many types of solutions have been 
advocated, but at present there is no 
answer. 

In most of the larger high schools 
of Illinois the academically talented 
youth are placed either in acceler- 
ated courses or in advanced-standing 
courses which may or may not carry 
college credit. Courses of either tvpe 
are usually offered in the areas of 
mathematics, science, English com- 
position, and foreign language. Your 
school district may be in the process 
of studying this problem for the 
youth of your community. Each 
school district must answer and solve 
this problem. No one can make that 
decision except the community itself. 

Teachers today at all levels are 
doing a better job of teaching than 
has ever been done in the profession, 
but many of the critics are not satis- 
fied and neither are the teachers. 
Many teachers spend much of their 
spare time studying professional 
journals, going to school, or attend- 
ing special workshops and institutes 
to improve their knowledge about 
pupil growth and development, 
teaching techniques, or general back- 
ground knowledge in their specific 
fields. 

The National Defense Education 
Act and various foundations have 


assisted greatly in these programs of 


in-service training for teachers. At 


the present time teachers use every 
bit of knowledge which they can 
acquire to make their classes more 


interesting and challenging to youth. 
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Roll Calls on School Bills 


71st General Assembly, State of Illinois 


Te HELP You in your evaluation of candidates seek- 

ing nomination to the Illinois General Assembly in 
the April primary, the IEA research department pre- 
sents on the following pages the voting records of all 
members of the 7lst General Assembly on several im- 
portant bills in which the Illinois Education Association 
was interested. The roll calls have been compiled from 
the day-by-day journals of the House and Senate; the 
regularly issued bound volumes of such journals are not 
yet available for checking. It is likely that in the final 
printing of the journals a very few changes in votes may 
be found. 

Bills selected for recording are listed below. “F” 
means favorable according to the legislative program 
or recommendation of the legislative committee of the 
IEA; and a record of “U” means unfavorable as judged 
by the same standards. “P” means that the legislator 
voted neither for nor against a measure but recorded 
his name as “present.” “O” means that the bill named 
did not come up for a roll call in the respective house 
indicated. Unless otherwise shown, the recorded vote 
is on passage on third reading. 

The roll calls on the following pages are entered to 
show agreement with or opposition to the IEA recom- 
mendations. Thus, a legislator who voted “yea” on the 
passage vote on SB 73, authorizing a supplemental state 
aid claim for 1958 by basing attendance on the six best 
months, was in agreement with the IEA attitude and 
is listed as “F” or favorable, whereas one who voted 
“nay” was against the IEA attitude and is recorded as 
“U” or unfavorable. 

As a further example, it may be said that many legis- 
lators voted “yea” or for SB 192, authorizing local boards 
to charge tuition in junior colleges. The IEA legislative 
committee opposed SB 192 and hence a vote of “yea” 
is listed as “U” or unfavorable. 

Unless otherwise indicated in the list of bills below, 
the IEA favored the passage, and in such instances a 
vote of “yea” is entered as “F” and a vote of “nay” is 
listed as “U.” 


Senate Bills Recorded 

$73, authorizing supplemental 1958 state aid claims 
based on best six months of attendance. 

$192, authorizing boards to charge tuition of all junior 
college pupils (IEA opposed this bill.). 

$385, state advisory committee and county survey 
committees for certain counties to study improved dis- 
trict reorganization. (Passed but vetoed.) 
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$734, increases for next two years to 3 percent (from 
2% percent) the state retailers occupation tax with rate 
increase proceeds to common school fund. 

$743, changes in Chicago retirement law: optional 
formula; higher salary base for contributions; more 
discount for early retirement after July 1, 1962. 

$749, survivor benefit plan for downstate teachers, 
with 1 percent more contribution, and improved death 
benefit or optional allowance to survivors. 

$764, major biennial appropriation for operating four 
universities under teachers college board. 

$839, appropriating $327,500,000 for common school 
fund purposes for biennium. 

$857, major biennial appropriation for operating Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

$936, appropriating state funds and federal funds as 
received for Titles III, V, and X of National Defense 
Education Act. 

$1002p, improved distributive fund formula as voted 
on third reading at $250 level in Senate and at $262 in 
House. (See $1002c.) 

$1002c, report of conference committee of the two 
houses, setting $252 foundation level. 


House Bills Recorded 

H58, provision for cooperative study and research on 
programs for gifted children. 

H147, increasing without referendum Chicago tax 
rates for educational and building funds. 

H148, increasing greatly franchise and license fees 
on corporations, the increased proceeds marked for the 
common school fund. 

H476, biennial appropriation of $14,250,000 for trans- 
portation reimbursements. 

H477, biennial appropriation of $14,400,000 for spe- 
cial education reimbursements. 

H515, increased allowances to certain Chicago re- 
tired teachers upon token payment. (Vetoed) 

H516, increased allowances to certain downstate re- 
tired teachers upon token payment. (Vetoed) 

H567, improved salary schedule for county superin- 
tendents of schools and state-paid assistants. 

H811, changes in Chicago retirement law: % percent 
more contribution for automatic increase in base pen- 
sion for future retirants. 

H850, proposing commission to study tax body needs 
and to report on revenue revision. (Vetoed) 

H1518, biennial appropriation for operating Southern 
Illinois University. 
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District and SB SB SB SB SB SB SB SB SB SB SB SB HB HB HB HB HB HB HB HB HB HB HB 
Senator 73 192 385 734 743 749 764 839 857 936 1002p 1002c 58 147 148 476 477 515 516 567 811 850 1518 


(P - favorable. U - unfavorable. P - present. © - no roll call.) 


No. 1 


O. 

Graham, J. A. U F PP F FPO F FP F F 
No. 4 

No. 5 


No, 6 
Ozinga, Frank 


No. 7 
De Tolwe, A. 


No. 8 
Robertson, H. 


Finley, M. 


No, 10 
Bennett, A. E. 


Smith, Pred J. 


No. 12 
No. 13 
No. 14 
No. 15 


Carpenter, R.* 
No. 17 
No, 18 
No, 19 
Carey, P. J. 


No. 2 

No. 25 


the entire session. 


U 


F 


* Senator R. Carpenter was absent due to illness during 
# Senator V. McBroom is deceased. 
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No. 2 
No, 9 
‘ort 
No, 1} 
| 
No, 20 
McBroom, V.# F 
No, 21 
No, 22 
No. 23 
No. 26 ‘ 
No 28 
No. 29 
As 
i 
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SB SB SB SB SB SB SB SB SB SB SB SB 4HB HB HB HB HB HB HB HB HB HB HB 
73 192 365 734 743 749 764 839 857 936 1002p 1002c 58 147 148 476 477 515 516 567 811 850 1518 


(FP - favorable. U - unfavorable. P - present. © - no roll call.) 


District and 


Groen, E. B. 


Neistein, B. 


Kusiba 


3 
w 


Lewis, J. W. 


Collins, D. J. 


ols 


Welch, R. A. 


Crise 


Drach, G. E. 


Little, M. J. 
February, 1960 
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No, 40 

No. 46 

No. 47 

No. 48 

Ro, 49 

No, 51 
No, 52 
No, 53 
No, 54 
No. 55 

No. 56 
No. 57 
No, 58 
242C 


District and SB SB SB SB SB SB SB SB SB SB SB SB 4B HB HB HB HB HB HB HB HB HB SB 
73 192 385 734 743 749 764 839 857 936 1002p 1002c 58 147 148 476 477 515 516 567 811 850 1518 


(PF - favorable. U - unfavorable. P - present.) 


Representatives 


No. 1 
Walker, Jack E.# U F F F FP F F F F F 
No. 2 


Clarke, Terrel 


No 


Welsh, R. J. 


No. 5 
Conti, E. W. U PF F Ff PF F U FP F 
Lelivelt, J. J. U F F F P F F F F 
Sandro, J. P. U F F F F F F P 


No. 6 


Simmons, A. E. 
Carroll, J. W. 
Peskin, B. M. 


yaad 


No 


Hurley, J. C. F F F F P F UV 


No. 8 


No. 9 


No, 10 
Lyman, F. U F F F P 


No, 11 
Randolph, P. J. 
De La Cour, J. 
Dunne, G. Ww. 


cac 
aoa 
yy 


No. 12 


No. 13 


No. 14 
Hansen, O. 
Semrow, H. H. 
Fio Rito, B. J. 


aay 
may 


No. 15 
Miller, Peter F F F F PF F F 


Leon, J. F. 
242D 


; 
4 
F U F F P P P FP PF F U U FP 
No. 3 
Dolezel, G. E. F U F F F F PF F P 
a 
F 
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Representatives 73 192 385 734 743 749 764 839 857 936 1002p 1002c 58 147 148 476 477 515 516 567 811 850 1518 


(F - favorable. U - unfavorable. P - present.) 


No, 16 
McDevitt, B. FP P FP 
Clark, Wm. PF FP F F 
Callan, P. M. PF : 


No, 17 
Granata, P. c.# 
Romano, S. 
Buzzino, A. A. 


No. 18 
Capuzi, L. F. 
Touhy, J. P. 
Caruso, N. E. 


No, 19 
Janczak, L. 
Napolitano, R. 
Shaw, E. Je 


No, 20 
Robinson, W. H. 
Davis, C. “A. 
Carter, J. Y. 


No, 21 
Gardner, J. H. 
Partee, C. A. 
Wilson, K. E. 


No. 22 
Graham, Elwood 
Armstrong, C. 
Clements, F. 


No. 25 
Lee, Noble W. 
Kinnally, NW. 
Mikwa, A. J. 


Stastny, G. F. 
Downes, J. P. 
Daley, J. M. 


Brouillet, H# vu 

Wolf, F. C. F 

Piotrowski, L. F F F PF 
nan was 


absent most of the session due to illness. 


+ Representutive G. Noo 


February, 


| 
PF F F F F F F F F Fee 
Ruf, A. J. UF F U FP u FF ivg 
No 25 
Schneider, E. F U Me F F F U FP ae. 
Ryan, J. G. F U FU F FP F F F 
No. 26 
Ruddy, M. A. F F U F 
Noonan, 
No. 30 
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District and 
Representatives 73 192 385 734 743 749 764 839 857 936 1002p 1002c 56 147 148 476 477 515 516 567 811 850 1518 
(P - favorable. U - unfavorable. P - present.) 
N 
No, 32 
Manning, J. P. P U F F FP F FP F F F FP F 
Pierce, Ferne PF FP F U FP F F F 8 FF 


Green, Mabel F 
Hunter, D. F U 


Pierce, Wm. 


Widmer, H. W. F F F F 
Brydia, G. S. F U 


Morris, J. K. 


No. 
Bottino, L. F. F FP F FP F F F F F F F F F FP F FP 
P ui FP FFF F F F F 


Loughran, F. 


No. 58 


No. 39 


Austin, R. F F U U F F 


No. 40 


Willett, C. K.# PrP FP FP F F F F F 


No. 41 
Harris, Wm. C. F U F F F U > 2 
Luehrs, G. E. U > Ff FF? F F FP PP F 


Shapiro, S. H. 


No. 42 
Rhodes, B. 3. F P F 
MeCully, D. F U F F P F F F F F FP UP PF FP PF 


Dale, Edwin E. 


Clabaugh, C. W. 
Pfeffer, L. 


No, 45 
Hall, C. G. F F U F F F 
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F 

No, %4 

No. 3 
No. 36 

; 
No, 43 
Bo. 
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’ (PF - favorable. U - unfavorable. P - present.) 


No. 46 
Hill, Walter E.# PF 

Heiple, R. C.* 
Ratcliffe, C. R. F PF 


No. 47 
Rogers, B. F. 
McCarthy, R. W. 
Alsup, J. W. 


No. 48 
Horsley, G. W. 
Coutrakon, G. 
Lucas, Allen T. 


io. 
Green, 
Thnen, H. B. 
Wittmond, Carl 


No. 50 
McLoskey, R. 


Robbins, R. R. 
Sutor, M. P. 


No. 51 
Stanfield, A. 
Graham, Paul 
Glenn, D. 


No. 52 
Hittmeier, 0. W. 
Schaefer, C 
Eberspacher, E. 


No. 55 
Smith, Ralph 
Simon, Paul 
Harris, Lloyd 


No. 54 
Miller, Otis # 
Dixon, A. J. 
Holten, F. 


Mills, M. E. 


Dale, S. 0. 
Koehler, R. 
Moore, W. A. 


No. 57 
Fitzgerrell, W. 
Lee, Clyde 
Baker, B. 


No. 58 
McDonald, W. J. 
Choate, C. L. 
Holloway, J. D. 


No. 59 
McCormick, C. L. F 
Butler, H. F P 
Powell, P. F F 


“Vote by Representative Stamm who replaced Heiple during session held on June 50. 
# House Journals of several dates show absences excused on account of illness for Representatives Brouillet, Granata, 


Willett, Otis Miller, Jack Walker, Schaefer, and Walter Hill. 
February, |960 242G 
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Youth and the problems of youth 
have been and are being studied by 
teacher groups for the specific pur- 
pose of assisting teachers in better 
understanding them. Visual and 
audio aids of all types are used by 
the teachers to motivate pupils into 
that the textbooks 


action so and 


reference materials will be more 
meaningful. Textbook companies and 
writers of other reference materials 
are doing everything in their power 
to make books attractive to pupils. 
Today’s books are interestingly writ- 


ten and well illustrated. 


How Improvement Comes 

Curriculum changes come as a 
result of the discontent of either the 
faculty or the public with some par- 
ticular area of learning. The teachers 
usually become discontented as a 
result of new knowledge coming in 
their specific fields; as a result of 
summer 


workshops, institutes, or 


courses taken; or as a result of not 
being able to justify the entire course 
content to themselves and_ others. 
Communities become dissatisfied 
with specific course offerings as new 
content is discovered or as the world 
situation changes. In some communi- 
ties small pressure groups urge edu- 
cators to adapt their particular ideas, 
regardless of whether they will or 
will not be profitable for the youth 
of the school. At times none of these 
approaches is used, but a study of 


a problem area of the curriculum is 
test 


developed because of — poor 
results. 

When studies are instituted by a 
the 


usually gets representation from all 


school system. administration 


grade levels and all buildings. An- 
other approach is tor only those 
teaching a specific course to study 
the problems of a course and to seek 
these The 


answers to problems. 


former plan has been used very suc- 
cessfully in the school systems of 
Wheaton, where teachers of all grade 
levels in all buildings (Wheaton has 
an elementary school district and a 
community high-school district un- 
der one superintendent.) worked to- 
gether to solve problems from kin- 
dergarten through 12th grade. The 
Proviso High School district (Mav- 
wood) and the underlying elemen- 
tary districts have been working on 
a curriculum program involving all 
teachers of these districts in all areas 
of learning. The results of this study 
will be published in the spring of 
1960 after three years of 
work. In Wheaton Community High 
School the teachers of freshman so- 


intensive 


cial science have completed a cur- 
riculum guide for this course and the 
freshman English teachers and the 
home economics teachers are in the 
process of developing guides for their 
specific courses, 

Every committee studying curricu- 
lum must work out a plan for ap- 
proaching the problem to be studied. 
No two committees need follow the 
same procedure since what is done 
in one community may not fit into the 
plans or philosophy of another com- 
munity. 

One way to approach the problem 
of studying curriculum change is to 
find out what is new in a field and 
to review the professional literature 
in the field, develop a basic philoso- 
phy for teaching a specific area, eval- 
uate all text books written for the 
area to see that they fit the objec- 
tives and philosophy developed, 
adopt new text book material, evalu- 
ate all reference materials and audio- 
visual aids to be used in teaching the 
area, develop resource units for 
teachers as an aid in presenting the 
subject matter to the pupils, and de- 
velop evaluation techniques which 
will assist teachers in judging the 
classroom learning situation. 
The basic philosophy must be 


understandable to all who use. it. 
Therefore, it must be written so that 
it lives and becomes a part of the 
teaching situation in a given area of 
learning. Objectives, too, are written 
vouth 


to describe the behavior of 


and these objectives should be so 


stated that behavioral changes be- 
come the desired object of both 
teachers and students. These objec- 
tives should include those which 
describe the knowledge to be at 
the 


developed, and the basic skills to be 


tained, social attitudes to be 
enlarged and strengthened. 


Resource units are necessa;’ry to 
help teachers in their daily tasks. 
These should include the immediate 
the 


developed in the 


objectives for a specific study 
concepts to be 
the 


developed, suggested learning and 


classrooms, generalities to be 


resources for teach 
books 


films 


study activities 
ers and pupils (including 


magazines, instructional and 
filmstrips, people of the community 
who can talk about the problems be 
ing studied, models, graphs, and 
experiments ), subject-matter outlines 
for the test 


assist in the 


teacher, and items to 


evaluating material 
studied. 


After the 


been developed for the teachers to 


curriculum guide has 
use, time must be spent to assist 


teachers in using and knowing the 
guide. No curriculum guide is worth 
much if it is left in’ the 


the desk. 


usually happen but it could where 


bottom 


drawer of This does not 


teachers have not been informed of 


the content in the guide and assisted 


in its usage. Every new guide and 


curriculum change made by a sec- 


ondary school should be evaluated 
and revised to keep pace with world 
events and the needs of a community 

During the 


there are many research projects in 


present school year 
process in which studies are being 
made of various aspects of the cu 
such 
and Ford 
foundations United 


States Office of Education under the 


under grants from 
the 


or from the 


riculum 


sources as ( arnedic 
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National Defense Education Act. 
The National Council of Teachers of 
English have developed a_ bulletin, 
The Basic Issues in the Teaching of 
English, which will help high schools 
colleges evaluate their English 
programs. 

The 


and 


and 


for 
Curriculum Development's 
Commission the Education of 
Adolescents has developed a study, 
“The High School We Need,” 
describes the high school that will 
help adolescents. This bulletin should 


be of great assistance to all secondary 


Association Super ision 


which 


sche ols. 


Other Studies 


Modern 
continuing 


The Foreign Language 
Project is the 
using television to teach languages, 
started by Edith Kern and others in 
1957. This project will evaluate the 
of TV in 


teaching language. 


work in 


Lise and its effectiveness 


Yale University and the University 
of Lliinois have two projects in action 
as experiments for changing the sec- 
program. At 


ondary mathematics 


present these programs are being 
used by schools on an experimental 
basis. The high-school mathematics 


teachers and the university profes- 


sors are working cooperatively on 
these 

Lite science is being studied by the 
curriculum committee of the Ameri- 
Institute of Biological Sciences. 
The two major questions which con- 


is the right 


can 


front this group are: a) 
kind of biology being offered and b) 
is enough being offered, since biol- 
ogy is an essential subject to us 
today? This group aims to develop 
a course from kindergarten through 
the graduate level. 
At the U of Maryland 


study of junior-high-school mathe- 


university 


niversity 


matics is in its third and final vear of 
study. The of this 
been to determine the maturity level 
at which certain mathematical con- 
taught and to prepare 


goal study has 


cepts can be 
a course sequence for the seventh- 
and eighth-grade levels that is mathe- 
matically and psychologically sound 
and that fills the present needs of 
youth and society. The results of the 
study will be published this year. 
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In 1956 a group of physicists met 
at Cambridge 
the shortcomings of the secondary 
school program in the field of physics. 
As a of this meeting the 
Physical Science Study Committee 
This group has worked 
with high-school 


University to discuss 


result 


was born. 
cooperatively 
teachers and has developed 
textbook, laboratory manual, instruc- 


new 


tional sound films, and reference ma- 
terial beyond the textbook. Last sum- 
mer 600 high-school teachers spent 
their summer vacation learning about 
the PSSC This year 600 
high schools and 20,000 students are 
using the material experimentally. 

Under Title VII of the National 
Defense Education Act many second- 
universi- 


program. 


ary schools, colleges, and 
ties are experimenting with a more 
usage of 
to improve instruction in the class- 
These studies 
from the use of 
films to enrich class discussion to the 


use of silent still pictures to illus- 


intense audio-visual aids 


room. vary widely, 


instructional sound 


trate a specific point. 

At the 
studies have been approved and are 
1) “Illinois Studies 
Inquiry’ and 2) “Development of 
Methods and Materials to Facilitate 


University of Illinois two 


in progress: in 


Foreign Language Instruction in Ele- 
mentary Schools.” Illinois 
University has receiyed approval ot 


Eastern 


its study, “An Evaluation of the 
Utilization of Filmstrips Used as the 
Initial Instrument of Classroom In- 


struction in the Area of Elementary 
School Science.” 

The results of most of these studies 
available to classroom 
teachers’ immediately, this 
gram has just started. A considerable 
amount of help for the classroom 
teacher is expected to result from 
the data developed by these studies. 
watch with 


will not be 


as pro- 


Educators invari: bly 


great interest studies being 
made, since many changes can come 
education as a result of such 
studies. Man must find solutions to 
his problems before changes can be 


the benefit of our social 


any 


made _ for 


order. 


Youth and the Future 

Quite often the critics declare that 
the secondary school is not prepar- 
ing youth for the future. What future 
critics are talking about is 
Man today 


these 
hard to pin down. 
an indication of what will be 
here tomorrow. The 
fought in World War 2 
about 20 or 
taught 


has 


only 
youth who 
were in the 
schools 25 
years ago. These youth were 
to think for themselves, to have con- 
and to develop 


secondary 


fidence and _ trust. 
their own resources—which prepared 
them to cope with those problems 
totally unforeseen during 
their school years. So the youth of 
today are being taught to think for 
and 


that were 


themselves, to have confidence 
trust, and to develop their resources 
in order to cope with their uncertain 
future. 

The youth of today 
to handle the problems of tomorrow 
and survive they, 
be able to adjust to the problems of 
their 
their problems as quickly as possible. 
The world is getting smaller because 
of the speed of transportation and 


will be able 


because too, will 


world and to seek answers to 


communication, and the other side 
of the world is now our neighbor. 
The scientific world has introduced 


the atomic era, and youth will adjust 
to it. The 
youth more free 
fore, and youth will adjust to it. The 
has lengthened the 
to 


aged. 


industrial world is giving 
time than ever be- 


field of medicine 
span of life, and youth will have 
deal with the proble ms of the 
The 
new 
nutrition to which youth will adjust. 

These are only a few of the many 
wonders of the world of the 
future. Educators can help, and are 
helping, by sparking a desire 
youth to study the problems of the 
present and the knowledge of the 
past in order to be able to cope with 
the future with whatever it may hold 


medical profession has given 


medicines and new trends in 


new 


for them. 
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revised 
teaching 
material 


menstrua 


COMPLETE PRE-TEEN PROGRAM AVAILABLE FREE 


“You're a Young Lady Now” 
Bright new edition! Charmingly whole- 
some booklet for girls 9-12 gives simple, 


FROM THE MAKERS OF KOTEX NAPKINS—NOW 


casy-to-understand explanation of | 'NCLUDING ALL THE FEATURES YOU'VE REQUESTED | 


menstruation. 


_ Film: “The Story of Menstruation,” 
by Walt Disney Productions. 16 mm. 
sound and color animated film, avail- 
able free on short term loan. 


Teaching Guide 
—Suggested lesson plans for 
teaching menstrual hygiene. 


“Very Personally Yours” 


MENSTRUAL 


“At What Age Should a Girl Be 
Told About Menstruation?” 
—Informative booklet for 
parent-teacher discussions. 


Free! Kotex napkin dispensing machines in your school. See coupon. 
KOTEX ‘Be 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation * Educational Dept. ST-20 « 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound 
film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


Also send the following: 
copies of “You're a Young Lady Now” (for girls 9-12) 
copies of ‘Very Personally Yours" (for girls 12 and older) 
—___Physiology Chart Kotex napkin Demonstration Kit 


Teaching Guide _W_“At What Age Should a Girl Be 
Told About Menstruation?" 
In addition, please send full information on free rest room dispensing 
machines for Kotex napkins. 


PHYSIOLOGY 
CHART 


Name 


—New revision! A 
slightly more detailed 
explanation for teenage 
girls. 


Menstrual 
Physiology Chart 
_ Newly revised color 
|| chart to help you 
simplify classroom 
discussions. 


a trader 


Kotex napkin 
Demonstration Kit 
New, for a practical 
classroom discussion of 
sanitary protection. The 
kit contains product 
samples and descriptive 

literature. 


mark of Kit ‘ 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


School 


Street 


(please print) 


City 


q \ 
\ 
\ 
a young lady now’ | 
ooo youre ay core \ 
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School Suppliers Are a Source of Service 


School administrators, board members, 


classroom available a 


and teachers have 


well-trained, competent group of resource 
peopl ready to render helpful service to 
the schools. Too seldom do we give these 
pe ople in opportunity to contribute to our 
measure com- 


and abil 


educational program, in a 


mensurate with their knowledge 


ity 

Those of whom I speak are representa- 
tive of textbook publishers and school 
supply houses School peopl should rec- 
ognize that these representatives, often 
vlibly dismissed as “salesmen,” are almost 


without exception well informed in their 
re pective fields They must be for the 
competition for school dollars is keen in- 
and intelligent 


deed ind a“ thorough 
knowledge of their own as well as their 
ompetitors lines is absolutely essential, if 
they are to stay in business 

Somehow it happens that those dealing 
with the problems ot pubbic education 
whether it be in the position of supplying 
basic needs in the field of textbooks and 
teaching materials as members of — the 
proke ional staff, or as elected members 
of a board of education—become inextri- 


cably involved and deeply concerned in re- 
gard to what is happening to the young 
peopl im our hools 

Whether a school district wishes to have 
training staff 


session for the custodial 


or a workshop for the teachers of reading, 
those 
stantly see king the 


who supply our schools are con- 


most able resource peo- 


Energetic, 
come to 
quest, to provide information and stimula- 


those 


textbook field have 
mend a competitor's book when they are 
confident it is a 
for a specific task than their own publica- 


expe nditure of the 


viding 
school systems will take 


sle to help them in their service programs. 
I I prog 


able, 


your 


and dedicated people will 


school district at your re 


tion in any phase of your program 


that 


he vols 


Many school administrators feel 
who do with the 
le SS than lt-seeking 


been known to recom- 


busine SS 


Persons in the 


better educational tool 


tion 


Here is a “legitimate” and worth-while 


purveyors dollar. A 


new day is dawning in the school supply 
business. Where 25 years ago the accepted 
best practice for getting new accounts was 
that of 

mibe Ts 
concept of se hool suppliers is that of pro- 


dining SC hool board 
today the 


Wining? ind 

and administrators 
and forward-looking 
of this 


Alert 
advantage 
the ir 


sé hools at 


opportunity to improve 
relatively little cost to the school district. 
Donatp W. DUNNAN, superintendent, 


Springfic ld public schools. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


At the final business session, Wil- 


liam Skadden, representing the IIli- 
nois Department of Public Welfare, 
asked for teacher support of the 


Thinks it’s an awfully 


She loves to do arithmetie— 


$150,000,000 bond issue referendum 
for public welfare institutions. 

The staff report was presented 
by IEA Executive Secretary Irving 
Pearson; section presidents pre- 
sented their reports for approval. 
Walter Albertson, principal of Whit- 
tier School in Oak Park and one of 
two NEA directors for Ilinois, pre- 
sented the NEA report. He related 
some of the the 
NEA during its 102-year history, and 


profession—l veal, 


achievements of 
urged a_ united 
state, and national. 
The work of the Illinois Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards was highlighted 
by the commission chairman, Cecil 
Shaffer of Urbana. He that 


teacher education is being very criti- 


said 


cally examined by both the state and 
national commissions, and “we are 
looking forward to the time when 
the profession will have a much 
greater voice in what the prepara- 
tion and standards of its members 
shall be.” Mr. Shaffer reported that 
an FTA handbook was almost ready 


for distribution. 


clever trick 


To add things up, subtract them down 


(Giving her brain a ru 


n-around ), 


Then multiply, and then divide, 


Then ask you the answer, ’cause she can’t decide! 


But she'll soon learn just how it’s done, 


Because her class is having fun 


With books that teach 


LEARNING TO 


for g 


How numbers are used and what they say. 


GUNDERSON @ HOLLISTER @ RANDALL @ URBANCEK 


in a structured way 


USE ARITHMETIC 


rades |—8 


WREN @ WRIGHTSTONE 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 239) 


Assembly. Under “Responsibility to 
Contract,” this was added: 

“GROW PROFESSIONALLY — The 
teacher should endeavor to grow profes- 
sionally by making adequate preparation 
for his daily teaching activities, inspiring 
his students in their desire to learn, pro- 
moting public education as essential to our 
democracy, and serving his community in 
every way possible. The teacher should 
assume that promotion within and outside 
of his school system will be based on pro- 
fessional growth and competence.” 


In the IEA platform there were 
additions which urge the expansion 
of the junior college program and 
the development of a continuous in- 
service program. Another addition 
to the platform, in the section re- 
garding the teacher as a professional 
worker, says: 


“Teachers should assume greater re- 


sponsibility for deserving the growing 
respect and admiration of the public to- 
ward the teaching profession through vol- 
untary and more active participation in 
both civic and professional activities.” 


Endorse NEA Resolutions 

The assembly voted to endorse two 
resolutions which were adopted by 
the National Education Association 
at its 1959 convention. They con- 
cern professional salaries and juve- 
nile delinquency. 

The delegates adopted a resolution 
of “Welcome to New Divisions”— 
Kaskaskia Valley and Marquette, 
which were formed from the IEA 
Southwestern Division. 

“Worthy members of the profes- 
sion” who have died during the past 
year — including Helen Ryan, TEA 
field assistant and NEA director from 
Iinois—were recognized with a reso- 


lution, “In Memoriam.” 


‘Fundamental Freedoms’ 

Other resolutions adopted by the 
Representative Assembly which were 
unchanged from last vear include 
one on belief in the fundamental 
freedoms of Americans, and a state- 
ment of support to the promotion and 
preservation of international under- 
standing and world peace. Welcom- 
ing constructive criticism, but con- 
demning irresponsible attacks upon 
the schools, was the subject of an- 
other resolution. 


The assembly called upon schools 


to provide the best possible oppor- 
tunities for youth and urged enforce- 
ment of child labor and compulsory 
attendance laws. 

Equal professional rights for men 
and women teachers, promotion of 
selective teacher recruitment by in- 
dividuals and teacher groups, and 
careful evaluation of teacher retire- 
ment proposals as related to social 
security were advocated in further 


resolutions adopted by the assembly. 
They opposed limitation on federal 
income, inheritance, and gift taxes. 

Delegates approved a resolution in 
which the IEA urges educators to 
accept personal responsibility for 
professional growth, promotion of 
sound school policies and practices, 
public relations, and guidance of 
youth to sound thinking. They ex- 
pressed recognition of the IEA’s re- 


Here's educational fun program— 


a Fashion Show of 


grea 


Nome 


source material from history and literature 


This fashion show of Great Women 
gives your girls chance to model 
and do what they naturally enjoy. 
Boys can rig stage sets, run record 
machine, turn on spotlights, etc. 
Keep show as simple as you care 
to, or go in for a real production. 
It’s the idea that is the teaching 
aid. Also, such a show originating 
in your classroom could be ex- 


w HORIZO 
new in 
we hope proves helpful 


panded ta interesting visit to 
other rooms, or used for assembly, 


PTA or Mother’s Day program. 


Divide class into groups. Each 
group chooses a famed woman, 
does research on her, writes short 
commentary on her life, times, 
dress. This 1s read by commenta- 
tor as model passes. 


Point out style features showing 
costume related to life and 
times. Use music records to 
heighten interest. Costumes are 
made from ‘“‘what have you”, 
borrowed or concocted out of 
colorful crepe paper. 


as 


For a delicious little lift! 
4, 


The bit of sweet 
so satisfying yet 
never rich or filling 
and the smooth pleasant chewing 


of lively Wrigley’s Gum 
give you a natural little pickup. 
Helps you feel relaxed, refreshed. 


GE | 
’ 
| 
ps 
| 
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sponsibility to protect its members 
and promote the observance of the 
professional code of ethics. 

The association reaffirmed its be- 
lief in the present school district 
reorganization program and urged 
its continuance on the basis of criti- 
cal evaluation; encouraged positive 
local, state, and federal action to 
meet school housing and recreational 
needs; and outlined its beliefs on the 
need for a national board of educa- 
tion, with a professionally qualified 


commissioner of education, in con- 


trol of the US Office of Education. 

In the resolution on FM radio and 
television, the association commends 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and asks for its further sup- 
port in for 
educational purposes, urges consid- 


allocating channels 
eration by commercial enterprises ot 
the emotional health of children, but 
warns that these media are not sub- 
stitutes for personal teacher-student 
contacts. 

Minor changes were made in a 
resolution in which the IEA urges 


ANNOUNCING 


LANDIS 


BYRD JONES 


M Completely New 


FULL-SIZE, 


The NEW ROAD TO HEALTH Series 


Grades 1-8 


BUILDING FOR 


— 


MORGAN ¢ ROBERTS * SHAW 


TEACHERS EDITION 


Outstanding Features 


M Experienced Authorship 

M A Total Health and Safety Program 
M Positive Motivation 
FULL-COLOR TEACHERS’ 


Write for Descriptive Brochure 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST, ILL. — SUMMIT, N. J. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. — ATLANTA, GEORGIA — DALLAS, TEXAS 


EDITIONS — Grades 1-8 


that action be taken to eliminate the 
waste of human resources. 

Other resolutions the assembly 
adopted call for support by the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Edu- 
Standards 
for 


cation and Professional 
(and state and _ local 
efforts of the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education; 
conduct of spectator activities with 
a balanced educational program in 
view; experimentation for the im- 


gre Ups) 


provement of teaching with caution 
to avoid conclusions not based upon 
scientific investigation; and clarifica- 
tion and improvement of existing 
laws relating to fire 
safety inspections, and fire drills in 


prey ention, 


the schools. 


Hoopeston Students Manage 
Local Canning Plant for Day 

As the climax of a Students-in-Industry 
Hoope ston High 


projec t each 
class 


Sc hool the Probl ms mn Democracy 
takes over management of the local plant 
and office of the Hlinois Canning Co. for 
one day. The project lasts four weeks; dur- 


year at 


ing this time the class hears lectures by 
plant executives and managers, visits the 
tactory, and studies visual and reterence 
materials supplied by the company. 

On the final day, each student in the 
class is assigned to a position at the plant 
with the 


teen-agers are 


and works company personnel 
the make 
actual decisions in running the plant and 
office. A luncheon is held, attended by the 
students and plant personnel, educators 


business leaders, and city officials 


encouraged to 


The lectures cover such topics as the 


industry in and more 


subjects concerning plant opera- 


role of society 
specific 


tion. The students learn about sales, duties 


of the shipping department, production 
schedules, stockholders, quality control 
During the project period, several days 
or testing. At an 
assembly program all the students in the 
school are informed about the project. 
Results have been many and varied. Stu- 


are set aside for review 


dents comment that they learn how im- 
portant the work of the executive is and 
how demanding his Plant 
officials find that students who have been 
in the program are rated as superior work- 
William Whitehouse, teacher of the 
class, reports, “I have found that the pro- 
gram has a real appeal for students of all 


schedule 1s. 


ers. 


backgrounds and abilities. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Willis To Be AASA President 


Benjamin C. Willis, general superinten- 
dent of Chicago new 
president-elect. of the American Associ- 
ation of School 
Administrators. He 
will become presi- 
dent Mar. 15, 1961. 

AASA is a depart- 

ment of the Nation- 

al Education 
ciation with 
members — city, 
county, and _ state 
superintend- 
ents; administrators 
in higher education; 
etc. According to 
unofficial returns, Dr. 
Willis received the largest vote and great- 
est plurality of any candidate for this 
office. Before coming to Chicago in 1953, 
Dr. Willis was a principal and county 
superintendent in Maryland superin- 


New York 


schools, is the 


Asso- 
12,000 


hool 


Dr. Willis 


tendent in two cities. 


Elected by Placement Group 
William H. Zeigel, 


Ilinois University, 
president of the National 
Teacher Placement Association at its an- 
nual meeting in Philadelphia. The group 
publishes a national directory of institu- 
tional teacher placement agencies 

Dr. Zeigel said among the association’s 
wtivities during the next year will be a 
study to consider basic information needed 


dean at 
ele ted 
Institutional 


associate 


Eastern was 


for effective placement of graduates. 


Special Ed Assistant Named 


The appointment of Kenneth Epperson 


as administrative assistant in the division 
of special education has been announced 
by George T. Wilkins, state superintendent 
of public instruction. Mr 
superintendent of schools at Blandinsville. 
He will assist in the development of pro- 
grams aimed at training and rehabilitating 
physically handic apped and other excep- 


tional children. 


Epperson was 


DATES AND PLACES 
Regional DCT Meeting 


The annual North Central Regional Con- 
Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the National Educa- 
tion Association, will be held Mar. 31 to 
April 2 at the Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
lowa. Early registrants will have an oppor- 
tunity to visit Des Moines 
Thursday, Mar. 31. A_ spec ial attraction 
that evening will be tours of the lowa 
State Education Association he adquarters, 


ference, sponsored by the 


SC hools on 


Salisbury House, with a social hour follow- 
ing 

On Friday morning, Taimi Lahti, DCT 
assistant executive secretary, will speak on 
“The Role of the NEA-DCT.” Clinics and 
circle discussions on Friday afternoon will 
be based on “The Teacher and His Profes- 
sional Role of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers.” “Conditions of Work,” a 
major de partment project this year, will be 
discussed that evening by those who have 
pilot projects in their schools 

DCT Pres Richard Batche Ider will ad- 
dress conferees Saturday morning on the 
theme, “Time to Teach.” Margaret Steven- 
son, executive secretary of the department, 
will also speak that morning. Services of 
the NEA will be discussed in circle groups 
Saturday afternoon. Entries selected for 
regional under the Local 
Project Program will be an- 
nounced at the banquet on Saturday night 

An invitational salary school will be held 
simultaneously with the conference. Robert 
McLain, NEA salary consultant, will be in 


charge of this meeting 


recognition 
Recognition 


In planning the conference program, Re- 
gional Director Mabel Kress of 
been assisted by advisory council members 
of the North Central Region, which in- 
cludes Audra May Ilinois 


lowa has 


Pence of 


Business Education Conference 


Illinois 
Education Association will be 
Illinois State Normal 
5 Sponsored by the department 


A regional conference of — the 


Busine SS 
held at 
on Mar 


of business education, the 


University 
annual conter- 
as its theme, “Trends and 
Peaching of Bookkeep- 
ing and Transcription.” 
Approximately Central 
teachers are expected to attend the meet- 
ing, which will be held in the Student 
Union from 8 a.m. to 12:30 p.m Dr. Doris 
H. Crank, assistant professor of business 


ence W ill have 


Techniques in the 


Illinois 


education iS serving as chairman of con- 


ference arrangements 


Junior High Group to Meet 


The IHlinois Junior High School Associa- 
tion will hold its spring confer- 
ence at the University of Hlinois April 
1 and 2. The theme will be “Implic ations 
of the Conant Report on Junior-High- 
School Education.” The Friday evening 
speaker will be Dr. Dean Berkley of Indi- 
ana University. Dr. Berkley recently 
the International Toastmasters Spee h con- 
test 

Questions 


annual 


won 


housing, meals, and 
registration should be addressed to Hugh 
Davison, Wini Hall, University of Mlinois. 
Write to M. Dale Baughman, 200 Gregory 
Hall, University of Illinois, for 


tion about conference 


about 


informa- 
content and organ- 


ization. 


Sectional Math Meetings 


Six sectional meetings are planned by 
the Illinois Council of Teachers of Mathe 
matics for this spring The dates and places 
are: Mar. 26—East St. Louis High School 
April 2—IIlinois State Normal University 
April 9—Western Hlinois University; April 
11—Eastern Illinois April 16 
Southern Illinois University; and April 30 
J Sterling Morton High School (West) 
Principal speakers include many 


University 


Cicero 
university professors prominent in the 
mathematics field 

Additional information is available from 
the ICTM chairman of public ity, T. I 
Rine, Department of Mathematics, Hlinois 


State Normal University, Normal 


National Wildlife Week 


“Protect Our Nation's Dwindling Water 
Supplies” is the theme of National Wild- 
life Week, Mar. 20 to 26. Each year since 
1938 the National Wildlife Federation and 
its state affiliates 


observance as the beginning of a year-long 


have sponsored this 
educational campaign to interest peopk 
Pamphlets 
for promotion pur 
poses are available Stewart Brand- 
Assistant Conservation Director, Na 
tional Wildlife Federation 32) Carroll 
Street NW, Washington 12, D. C 


news 


in conservation posters 


stories, and pictures 
from 


borg 


Speaker Named for PR Meeting 


William G. Werner, in charge of special 
services for the Procter and Gamble Co. in 
will speak at the luncheon of 

School Public Relations 
Werner has been with the 
1911 


following divisions 


Cincinnati 
the 12th 
Conterence. Mir 


ompany 


annual 


since having served as 


manager of the adver 


tising relations, and public and 
le cal He Is 
the Public Relations 
and the United States 


thon 


public 
a past-president of 
Society of America 
Trademark Associa 


sponsored by the Ili 
Hlinois 
University, will be held at 

Normal on Mar 12 
It 


panel on “Our Com 


The conference 
Education Association and 


Normal 


nois 
State 
will open with a 
mon Probl is in 
School Public Rela 
tions.” Panel partici 
pants include Editor 
Robert B Wright 
Danville Commer 
cial-News 
Manager 
Dennis 
thon WON 
also Is pr ‘ 
Ilineis 
Secre 
High 
Asso 


Program 
Bruce 
radio sta 
Chicago 
who 
dent of the 


Executive 


Mr. Werner 


Broadcasters Association 
tary G. Kerry Smith, Association for 
er Education, National Education 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Repre sentatives of the press radio, and 
will serve it the 
meetings which will follow the panel. Dis 
CUSSIONS it these meetings will center 
around these topics School Board Re 
sponsibilities in Public Relations, The Ad 
Public Relations Director 
Part in Public Relations 


cation 


is consultant section 


ministrator as 


he Peachers 
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Role of Students in Public Relations, Work 
of the School Public Relations Staff, Lay 
Groups and School Public Relations 

Some of the questions suggested for 
consideration during the discussion con- 
cern: the public’s feeling about curriculum, 
sharing responsibility in public relations, 
good and bad PR techniques, organization 
for public relations in schools 

A registration fee of $1 is to be paid 
by anyone who attends any part of the 
conference. The lincheon admission is $2 
Reservations are to be made in advance 
with the ISNU Publicity Office. Partici- 
pants are reque sted to indicate which sec- 


tion meetings they « xpect to attend 


Study Society's Mental Health 


Mental health problems of the commu- 
nity and society will be studied by 4000 
specialists at the 37th annual meeting of 
the American Orthopsychiatric Association 
Feb. 25 to 27, at the Hotel Sherman in 
Chic ago 

Psychiatrists psychologists psychiatric 
social workers and educators ais well ats 


interested laymen, will attend scientific 


sessions and workshops on currently im- 
portant topics im lacing problems of ado- 


5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


lescence, childhood psychoses, brain dam- 
age, the impact of segregation on child 
development, adult therapy, and proposed 
legislative measures related to juvenile de- 
linquency. Registration for sessions is open 


to non-members. 


Elementary Science Conference 


“The Challenge: The Role of Science 
for Children in a Democracy” is the theme 
for a conference of the Council for Ele- 
mentary Science International, to be held 
Mar. 5 at the Hotel Shoreham in Wash- 
ington, D. C. This is one of the spec ial 
meetings held in conjunction with the con- 
ference of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Mar. 6 to 
10 

Hugh Odishaw, director of the Inter- 
national Geophysic al Year, will vive the 
luncheon address. Other speakers will dis- 
cuss the topics “The Challenge,” “Science 
for Children in a Democracy,” and “Impli- 
cations of the Challenge.” 
groups will consider science programs, re- 


Discussion 


sources for learning, research, ete. 
CESI will also meet April 22 in Cleve- 
land, at the convention of the Association 


for Childhood Education International 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 
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class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Ree- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. T-140, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- 
ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if 
I am not fully satistied, I can return the com- 
plete set within five days for full refund 


0 $9.95 enc © School purchase order enc 


45 RPM O 78 RPM 
Co 
.. . State 


Aviation Education Meeting 


The Fourth National Conference on 
Aviation Education will be held at the 
Brown Palace Hotel in Denver, Mar. 24 to 
26. One day of the conference will be held 
at the Air Force Academy, where partici- 
pants will be able to visit the Academy 
and be briefed on its work. Other places 
on the tour schedule are the Titan plant of 
the Martin Co. at Denver and the United 
Airlines installation where United pilots 
are trained. An evening of the conference 
will be spent at Lowry Air Force Base 
where there will be a reception and brief- 


ing. 


NAWDC to Meet in April 


“Directions: Intellectual, Professional 
Personal” will be the theme of the 1960 
convention of the National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors scheduled 
for April 6 to LO in Philadelphia. More 
than 850 deans, counselors, and guidance 
and personnel directors from colleges, uni- 
versities, and junior and senior high schools 
are expec ted to attend 

Highlights of the program include ad- 
dresses by distinguished speakers, a svm- 
posium keyed to the convention theme 
panel discussions of some pertinent prob- 
lems familiar to cle ans and COLLIDES lors, and 
a series of interest-group meetings Bruce 
Catton, editor of American Heritage and 
author of several prize-winning Civil War 
novels, will speak at the banquet 

Topics of interest which will be studied 
in group meetings include “College Admis- 
sions: Today and Tomorrow,” “Motivating 
Students of All Levels of Ability,” and 
“Our Responsibility for Career Direction.’ 


NSTA to Meet in Kansas City 


Stepped-up school science programs 
from kindergarten through the 12th grade 

will be the main concern of approxi- 
mately 2000 teachers when they meet in 
Kansas City, Mar. 29 to April 2. tor the 
eighth annual convention of the National 
Science Teachers Association 

Some of the nation’s top practicing sci- 
entists will be working closely with con- 
vention participants to study the role and 
importance of a broad and continuous 
science program for all American school 
children. Convention speakers include two 
Nobel Prize winners: Dr. Linus C. Paul- 
ing, professor of chemistry at the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology. and Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Brattain, who is with the physical 
research department of the Bell Telephon 
Laboratories in Murray Hili, N. ] 

NSTA Pres. Donald G. Decker, dean of 
Colorado State College at Greeley, will set 
the stage for discussions throughout the 
convention at the opening neral session 
as he outlines the problems and issues in- 
volved in teaching science today. Also in- 
cluded on the speakers list are Dr. Georg: 
B. Kistiakowsky, science advisor to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, and Dr. John R. Heller, 
director of the US National Cancer Insti- 
tute at Bethesda, Md 

For the first time, 
ence supervisors, consultants, and coordi- 
nators will be conducted under NSTA sec- 
tional status on the mornings of Mar. 29 


conferences for sci- 
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and 30. The Thursday evening general 
session will feature the announcement of 
winners in the STAR '60 awards program 
for science teachers. Winners are selected 
on the basis of entries demonstrating ef- 
fective science teaching methods. 


Education for World Leadership 


The National School Boards Association 
will hold its annual convention April 25 
to 27 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chi- 
cago. The theme is “Education for World 
Leadership.” Six general sessions have been 
planned, and other sessions will include 
panel discussions, small table group discus- 
sons, clinic Ss, and sectional 
meetings 

Topics for some of the sessions are im- 
proving the general education of our citi- 
7ens, If-gove rnment in our nation, spec « h 
education, and school finance 

Speakers inc lude Rudolph Bannow, pres- 
ident of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers; John Dietrich and Kenneth 
Hance, president and president elect of 
the Speech Association of America; Ralph 
Nichols of the University of Minnesota, 
who will speak on “Do We Know How 
to Listen?”; Karl Robinson, chairman of 
the speech education department at North- 


western University. 


Industrial Education Exhibit 


13 and 14, Illinois State Nor- 
will serve as host to the 
Education 


On May 
mal University 
first annual state Industrial 
Exhibit. Participants will be industrial edu- 
cation students who have received either 
i first, second, or third award in one of the 
five regional exhibits held during April at 
the state universities at Charleston, Ma- 
comb, DeKalb, Carbondale, and Normal 
provided drafting, 
cratts, 


Seven divisions are 


electricity, graphic arts, metals, 
vood, and ope n 
The re are four le ve ls tor 
tudents in grades seven and eight; stu- 
dents in grades nine, 10, 11, or 12 who 
have completed the 
vear of work in a given division 
students in grades 10, 11, or 12 who have 
completed the atter having had 


than one year in a given division 


compe titors 


project in their first 


ady ince dl 


project 
more 
ind any student in a vocational-industrial 
education class 
Demonstrations, exhibits, and tours will 
be conducted during the time the 
Industrial education in- 


projects 
are being judged 
structors will also disp] iv unusual teaching 
iids that they use in their particular pro- 
grams. Upon completion of the judging, 
ward winners will be announced and the 


exhibit will be open to the public. 


Secondary Principals to Meet 


Quality education as it applies to the 
junior and senior high schools of today 
will be the concern of the National 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
when it meets in Portland, Ore., Feb. 27 
to Mar. 2. Reporting on the progress of “A 
Study of the Junior High School,” James 
B. Conant and members of his staff will be 
featured at the general session Feb. 27. 
Dr. Conant will discuss his study of the 
high school on the last day. ‘ 

Also planned for the opening day is a 


Asso- 


February 1960 


speech on “The Mechanization of Learn- 
ing” by Eugene Galanter, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the premiere of a film entitled 
“New Directions for Quality Education— 
The Secondary School Tomorrow.” The 
movie was produced by the NASSP Com- 
mission on the Experimental Study of the 
Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary 
School. 

During the discussion groups the spot- 
light will be on the NASSP major curricu- 
lum project for 1960, “English Language 
Arts in the Comprehensive Secondary 
School.” Other discussions will center 
around foreign study halls, 
guidance and testing programs, merit rat- 
ing, and the National Defense Education 


Act. 


languages, 


IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 
Speech Workshops at NIU 


Two workshops in speech for high-school 
students will be offered for the first time 
this summer by the Northern Illinois Uni- 
Students will 


versity speech department 
areas of 


receive general instruction in the 
theater and oral interpretation, debate and 
public speaking, and speech correction 
and hearing. The two sessions are 
uled for June 19 to July 9 and from July 


17 to Aug. 6. Students may concentrate on 


he d- 


areas of specific preferences and each will 
complete a final project 

Students attending will live in campus 
rates. Further in- 
from Dr 


dormitories at student 


formation is available Louis 


Lerea, chairman of the department 


First 


practice. 


Third 
Fourth 


sustaining content. 
iplus a strong 


Four points worth noting: 
Pupils acquire facts and originate ideas that 
lead to enriched and effective expression. 


Second Skills of speaking, writing, reading, and lis- 
tening are thoroughly developed 
group situations and in systematic, individual 


A strong program in grammar and usage is 
built on a sure foundation of readiness. 


Teacher’s Edition provides unexcelled guid- 
ance for meeting each day’s objectives. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
C. B. Mathers and Richard H. Hackett 
Illinois representatives 
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1960 SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Stimulating study un- 
der renowned scholars 
and scientists 


Lecture series by emi- 
nent authorities 


Summer-long creative 
arts program 


Mountain recrea- 
tion pleasures in the 
magnificent Rockies. 


Living accommodations 
in handsome University 
residence halls. 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 


Plan your summer to in- 

clude one or more of the 

following terms: 

Full Summer Session— 
June 17'- August 26 

First Five-Week Term— 
June 17 - July 22 


The Four-Week Curriculum 


Workshop— 
June 27 - July 22 


First Three-Week Term— 
July 5 + July 22 


Second Three-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 12 


Second Five-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 26 


Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna |! 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


Please send Summer Session 
Bulletin 


Street Address 


MAIL TODAY! 
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NIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


IGPA Urges Guidance for All 


Recognizing the increased emphasis on 
and importance of guidance services in the 
educational program, the Illinois Guidance 
and Personnel Association, at its annual 
fall conference adopted a resolution urging 
redoubled efforts to provide guidance serv- 
all students at all grade 
each community of the state. The associa- 
tion further urged that the state make 
services a requirement for state recognition 
of all schools 

Additional 
ards for certification be established for per- 


ices for levels in 


SUC h 


resolutions asked that stand 
sons who spe nd more than five hours each 
wtivities in the schools 
standards for all 


week Im idance 
ind that 
school personnel include academic prepara 


certification 


tion in the field of guidance 


Graduate-Level TV Course 


pioneer television course in audio- 
vist il education which carries both gradu- 
| credit at 


ate ane colle ges 
country 


undergraduate 
and universities throughout the 
being offered in the northern Illinois area 
over station REX-TV Rockford Im CO- 
operation with Northern Hlinois University 
is telecast Monday, Wednes- 
(beginning Feb. 8) from 
It represents the first T\ 


The course 
day, and Friday 


to acm 
COTTE spondence carrying graduate 
school credit ever offered in the 
American higher education 

The University of Wisconsin School of 
Education Division are 
sponsoring the course, 
ently telefilming with a 
under the National Defense 
After evaluation, its methods 
recommended by the US Office of Educa- 
tion to be applied in hundreds of audio- 
visual courses throughout the nation 

The course, which is aimed primarily at 
elementary 


history of 


Extension 
which they are 
$100,000 grant 
Education Act 
may be 


and 
pres- 


the interests and needs of 
teachers, will explore new and old concepts 


of audio-visual education. 


Institute for HS Students 


Outstanding high-school students who 
are considering teaching as a career will 
be eligible tor the National High School 
Institute at Northwestern University. An 
Education will be offered this 
year—June 26 to July 30—for the second 
time. To be repeated because of last 
year’s encouraging response, the education 
program was th first of its kind in the 
country designed to equip high-school stu- 
dents with the theoretical and practical 
aspects of the teaching profession. 

The program of the Education Division 


Division 


includes courses in specific methods, ma- 
terials, and teaching techniques for kinder- 
garten through high school. Other courses 
dynamics and 


Also cle signed 


include one on discussion 


introduction to education 
to stimulate the 
teaching profession is a group of varied 
activities. For interested in 
mentary teaching, there will be leadership 
recreation work. For the whole group, 
plans are mace for seminars led by out- 
standing speakers in such fields as human 
federal and comparative 
world education 

Sixty talented and ambitious high-school 


students’ interest in the 


those ele- 


relations, aid, 


NEW MEXICO 


Sunshine, delightful climate, magnificent 
scenery, romance and color, legend and his- 
tory combine to make your visit to The Land 
of Enchantment an unforgettable experience. 


To help plan your visit mail the coupon below 
and we'll send you colorful, free literature! 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
Room 6063, State Capitol 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Please send free literature to 
Name 
Address 
City 


Zone State 


PLEASE PRINT 
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juniors will be awarded tuition scholar- 
ships for the education institute this sum- 
mer. They will live in university residences 
and have full advantage of the educational 
facilities at Northwestern. 

The institute also includes programs for 
journalism, speech, music, and engineer- 
ing and science. Both juniors and seniors 
are eligible for the journalism or music 
divisions. Exceptional students in each 
division of the institute are recommended 
for university scholarships. 

Completed applications will be accepted 
until May 1, but early action is recom- 
mended. For special bulletin or application 
blanks, write to Mrs. Joan Smutny of the 
School of Education at Northwestern. 


What's In a Science Lab? 


General science, a textbook and lecture 
course in most junior high schools, needs 
laboratory facilities as much as any other 
science course, Prof. Basil Castaldi, Uni- 
versity of Illinois school building specialist, 
told the National Association of Biology 
Teachers at its recent meeting in Chicago. 
He called for a self-contained science room 
combining classroom and_ laboratory in 
which pupils may be put to work on prob- 
lems related to principles they have just 
been taught. This type of room is equally 
appropriate for chemistry, and 
physics, he emphasized. 

The well-planned science room, accord- 
ing to Mr. Castaldi, would have, in addi- 
tion to the usual classroom furniture, the 
following facilities: for the  students— 
counter space individual laboratory 
equipment for all members of the class, 
and a small room in which gifted students 
might carry on more advanced experi- 
ments under guidance of the teacher; and 
for the teacher—demonstration space in the 
classroom and a room in which he can 
prepare demonstrations and repair equip- 
ment, with safe storage space for valuable 
equipment. He also recommended a small 
science library alcove for immediate refer- 
ence in the classroom 


Urge Social Studies Changes 


Drastic 
program are in order, according to the 
more than 1500 teachers and research spe- 
cialists attending the annual convention of 
the National Council for the Social Studies 
in Kansas City, Mo., in November 

While most speakers voiced the need for 
and “up-to-date” cur- 


changes in the social studies 


“a more “realistic” 
riculum in the social studies, recommenda- 
tions for specific changes varied widely 
They ranged from an overhauling of the 
entire concept to alterations in teacher- 
preparation COUTSES 

Proposals made at a series of assemblies 
and section meetings included: broadening 
the lower clementary program to encom- 
pass more than personal experience direct 
approach to controversial issues which are 
shaping current affairs “pruning” of the 
curriculum to eliminate insignificant de- 
tails and substitute more current problems 
heavier emphasis on “economic literacy” 
and citizenship education; elimination of 
the “wooden-shoc -windmill-tulip” stereo- 
type at all levels; more “content courses” in 
training for 


pre-service ind in-service 


Something Extra 


for the teacher 


for their students. 


The New I| Learn To Write, grades 1-8 


Teachable 
Challenging 
Interesting 
the Sensible solution 


to writing. 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 
1053 E. Fifty-fourth Street 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


Examination copies sent on request. 


Geography for Today’s World 


BARROWS — PARKER — SORENSEN 


Be acts 


Old World Lands 


Amencan 
Continents 


A new elementary geography program with 
current data, on-the-spot photographs, and 
newly designed maps to build understanding 
ot today’s world. 
ANNOTATED TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 
WORKBOOKS 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


1960 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 46 


Representatives: Robert D. Knox, David Pannkuk, Luther R. Stolen, George Taseff 
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Pick any book in 
THE ROW-PETERSON 


ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


SECOND EDITION 


FOR GRADES 1-8 


Every book contains an abundance of problem- 
estimating solving material that makes learning ae and 
answers interesting for all pupils. Whether it be the mak- 
ing of original problems, estimating answers, 
, deciding on a process, or finding the hidden 
dictation question, the books give the pupil an under- 
standing of the processes involved in solving a 
particular problem. Many visual aids and dia- 


finding the 
hidden question grams augment the lessons. 

For every book there is a Teacher’s Edition that 
Pi is easy to handle, practical to use. It shows the 
deciding on pupil's pages in full size and color, with answers, 
@ process and contains chapter teaching plans, enrichment 
materials, a complete testing program, and direct 
aids to the teacher on the solution of the more 
dificult problems. 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


..."ALL ABOARD” is 
more than a command— 
it’s an invitation to travel 
on the fastest most up-to- 
date trains in the world. 


In France, rail travel is the preferred way. 
No spot is inaccessible nor more than an 
overnight run from Paris. For those who 
want a leisurely and intimate view of the 
French countryside there’s always a train 
or railroad bus to accommodate them. 


For speed, comfort and punctuality the 
French National Railroads set a standard. 


Your Travel Agent can help you or 
write any of our offices for information. 


Eunailpass—Ver ‘round travel hit—1 TICKET— 13 COUNTRIES 


323 Geary Street. San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St, W., Montreal, P.Q 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. 


Please send me ; Nome NATIONAL 
Mustrated booklet FRANCE” Address. RAIL ROADs 
Information on EURAILPASS” City State 
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teachers; adapting the curriculum to mod- 
ern scientific and technological changes; 
and re-examination of the present grade 
sequence of social studies offerings. 

Former President Harry S. Truman, 
speaking at the closing banquet, told the 
social studies teachers, “It is up to you to 
convince the youths of today that this is 
the greatest government in the world and 
it is up to them to continue this republic 

.. You are the ones who can make it so 
interesting that they will want to preserve 
it and maintain it.” 

In a press conference preceding the 
speech, Mr. Truman said he is planning 
a history book for children on the United 
States government 


AWARDS AND GRANTS 
$5000 Doctoral Fellowships 


Able young administrators and educators 
are eligible to compete for $5000 National 
School Boards Association doctoral fellow- 
ships aimed at preparing spec ialists in 
educational research who have strong in- 
terest In assisting mm the improvement ot 
school board SCTV ICE 

Plans for the fellowship program were 
drawn up In conjunction with the joint 
establishment by NSBA and Northwestern 
University of the National Center for 
School Board Studies. Eventually some 
half-dozen outstanding persons in educa- 
tion will be appointed to complete their 
doctoral programs while serving as_part- 
time staff assistants in either the national 
or a state school board association 

Funds for the first fellowship are being 
prov ided by Northwestern and NSBA. The 
name of the person chosen will be an- 
nounced at the NSBA convention in April 
A program is being carried on to solicit 
support for additional awards from = cor- 
porations, foundations, 

Applicants may have a master’s degree 
in anv field of concentration, but his train- 
ing should have included work in the 
social science disciplines and at least an 
introductory course in research method- 
ology. The person's professional experi- 
ence should include service as a teacher 
Applicants with experience as superin- 
tendents, principals, curriculum coordina- 
tors, etc., will be given preference, as will 
those who are less than 45 vears old. 

Requests for application forms and de- 
tailed instructions should be addressed to 
the NSBA at 1940 Sheridan Road, Evans- 
ton. Applications must be returned, with 
academic transcripts and other supporting 
papers, by Mar. 15. 


Awards for Traffic Safety 


Women or women’s and parents’ organi- 
zations that are doing an outstanding job 
with a traffic safety program are eligibl 
to compete for cash prizes in the Carol 
Lane Awards for Traffic Safety program 
It is sponsered by the National Safety 
Council and the Shell Oil Co., which pro- 
vides the $5250 in US Savings Bonds 
which are awarded. 

Entries must be submitted, on the offi- 
cial entry blank, by June 15. They must 
concern a_ traffic safety program that 
reached maturity since last June 15. A 
1000-word summary, with clippings and 
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SECOND ANNUAL 
PHONICS WORKSHOP 


June 20-24, 1960 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


Our first workshop, in the sum- 
mer of 1959, was attended by 
more than 200 teachers and su- 
pervisors from 22 states. 

The 1960 workshop will be fea- 
tured by small groups each 
with an expert leader. There 
will be special groups for those 
who have had no experience 
with phonics, and groups for 
those of varying experience. 
The entire fee for the five day 
workshop will be $60. This in- 
cludes room, board, and tuition. 
It also includes a trip to his- 
toric Nauvoo, and dinner at the 
famous Nauvoo Hotel. 


The meals at the workshop will 

be served by the Saga Food 

Service, that handles the cui- 

sine for more than fifty colleges 

and universities. Those attend- 

ing the 1959 workshop found 

the food excellent. 

Here are some comments by 

teachers who attended the 1959 

workshop— 

“Most inspiring’? — Arkansas 

“Attractive and delicious meals” 
—Colorado 

“Extremely worthwhile”’—Illi- 
nois 

“The group leaders were mar- 
velous’’—Montana 

“Very fine experience’’—Wis- 
consin 

“Immensely 
ida 

“The leaders were near genius” 
—Florida 

“Gained a great deal’’—Massa- 
chusetts 

“Thoroughly enjoyable” 
York 

“Fine professional help—the 
food could not be excelled— 
most pleasant memories’’— 
Montana 

“Most beneficial and enjoyable 
week’’—Texas 

“Well  organized—rewarding 
experience’’—Ohio 


For 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Monmouth College 
Monmouth, Illinois 


uplifting’ —Flor- 


—New 


information write to 


other illustrative material, must be sub- 
mitted, Any individual, women’s or par- 
ents’ club, or volunteer 
organization is eligible for an 
nominations may be made by an individual, 
the club president, project chairman, or 
another group. 


For copies of the 


similar women’s 


award; 


brochure and entry 
blank, write to Secretary to Board of 
Judges, Carol Lane Awards, National 
Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11. 


SUMMER STUDY 


Study Tour to Mexico 

The fifth Ilinois 
University study tour of Mexico 
offers eight quarter hours of colk ve cre dit 
The course, known as Spanish 360, includes 


biennial Southern 


two weeks of on-~« ampus orientation lec- 
tures, beginning June 22, 
of auto travel in Mexico, It is open to stu- 
dents of Spanish and with ad- 
vanced knowledge of Spanish. The basic 
fee of $215—covering tuition, transporta- 


and 


and five weeks 


others 


tion, guide service, lodging—is due 
before May 15. 

Mexico City will be 
nearly three weeks, during 
group will have guided tours in the city 
to native village markets, to colorful 
festivals, and to scenic places. There will 
be Spanish lectures and side trips to cities 


headquarters for 
which the 


in south central Mexico. 
Interested persons may write to |]. Cary 
Davis, SIU professor of foreign languages 


and director of the tour. 


National Training Laboratory 

board 
personnel, and some laymen interested in 
education are eligible in the 
1960 National 
Educational 
Division of 
the National 


aim is to develop increased sensitivity to 


Professional educators, school 
to participate 
Laboratory tor 


sponsore the 


Training 
Le ace rs, 
Adult 


Education 


Education Service of 


Association Its 


and an understanding of the crucial human 
relations problems in the classroom, school 
system, professional association, guidance 
counseling, and between the school and 
community. 

Participants will spend part of each day 
in small groups, comparing examples of 
and individual be 


group de velopme nt 


and self-directed ex 
periments to evaluate their growth and the 
The re 


general SeSSIONS and spec ial 


havior, carrying on 


social change which may result 
will be 
terest groups as well 

17 to 
Maine 


graduate 


will be held July 
Academy, Bethel 


The program 
Aug. 5 at Gould 
Three units of college 
undergraduate—will be 


Maine tor 


credit 
granted by the 
University of small registra- 
tion fee 

Preference for participants will be given 
three to five 


training as a 


to community teams of 
the 


help insure optimal ipplication of learnings 


pe 7 


sons, since team will 


However, it is possible for individuals te 
accepted 

lotal laboratory fee is 
of $100 must be submitted within 
ot notific ition of 
tion. For 
1201 16th Stree 


$375. A deposit 
10 davs 
ipplic 
NTI it 
ton 6. 1D. ¢ 


veceptance of 


information write to 


t NW, Washing 


The Macmillan Company 


Once upon 
a time, Science 
lived in 
an ivory 
tower. 
But that 
was before... 


THE MACMILLAN 
SCIENCE-LIFE 


SERIES 
Barnard-Stendler-Spock 


More absorbing than any fairy 
tale, this amazing science ac- 
tion program takes science out 
ot the ivory-towered labora- 
tory and brings it into the 
everyday life of the child. Sci- 
entific facts, concepts, and 
methods come alive for your 
pupils as they learn through 
direct experience: testing, 
questioning, experimenting 
and manipulating. Unique 
chapters on Health and Safety, 
presented as meaningful appli- 
cations of science, help to 
show the child how he can 
use science to solve his own 
problems and answer his own 
questions 


Its no fairy tale that 
THE MACMILLAN 
SCIENCE LIFE SERIES 
provides 
The TEACHERS ANNO- 
TATED EDITIONS conveni- 
ently combined into a single 
book: colorful text * practical 
manual + complete ansver key 
* unit tests * easy-to-follow 
marginal annotations in color. 
Macmillan re presentatives 

in Illinois are 
Brock, Roy HUDDLESTON, 


WayNeE W. RALFY, AND 
Jack FE. UnrRic 


Your 


L.A 


434 South Wabash Ave 
Chicago 16, III 
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By SHIP this Summer... 


a 
AROUND 


the WORLD 
or 


AROUND 


AFRICA! 
56 Days or More From $1669 


Flere’s the vacation you'll re- 
member all your life — at a truly 
reasonable cost! On the World 
Cruise, you sail from New York, 
see Paris, the Riviera, the Pyra- 
mids, Suez, India, Ceylon, Singa- 
pore, Saigon, Hong Kong, Japan 
and Hawaii. For the Around-Africa 
Cruise, you board a gleaming liner 
in New York, visit London, Italy, 
Suez, Kenya, Arabia, Zanzibar, 
South Africa, St. Helena and the 
Canary Islands. And you relax — 
you tour in luxurious shipboard 
comfort. Our representative meets 
your congenial group at each port, 
handles all details. De luxe land 
arrangements, first class hotels, 
most meals and all activities are 
included in the one low fare. Se- 
lect your cruise now and see your 
travel agent; or, send in the cou- 
pon below. 
WORLD CRUISE from New York, 
eastbound returning to San Francisco 


LEAVE RETURN DAYS FARE 
May 5 June 29 57 1975 
May 20 July 7 49 1995 
June 3 July 27 56 2035 
June 17 Aug 7 52 2195 
June 30 Aug. 24 57 2245 
July 21 Sept. 6 48 2095 


WORLD CRUISE from San Francisco, 
westbound returning to New York 


LEAVE RETURN DAYS FARE 
May 12 July 5 55 2075 
June? Aug. 2 55 2095 
July 7 Aug. 29 54 2195 


AROUND-AFRICA CRUISE from New York, 
returning to New York 


LEAVE RETURN DAYS FARE 
May 11 Aug. 2 84 1759 
May 20 Aug. 11 84 1669 
June 15 Aug. 26 73 1925 
June 30 Sept. 15 78 1895 


Or, cross the Atlantic by air; 
save 10 to 20 days. Ask for details. 


FOUR WINDS CRUISES “' ! 


175 5th Ave., New York 10,N. Y.*GR5-5740 


Please send details on | 
World Cruise Around-Africa Cruise 4 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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Seminar on Western Europe 


New York University’s School of Educa- 
tion will hold its llth graduate Seminar 
on Western Europe Today from July 1 to 
Aug. 29. Eight hours of graduate credit 
are offered. 

Leaders in European government, public 
education, and_ civil 


education, university 


service will address the participants as 
they travel through England, Germany, 
Italy, and France. The total cost of the 


seminar—including tuition, food, accommo- 
dations, and transportation—is estimated at 
$1460 

The group will attend a session of the 
British Parliament University of 
London seminar during the two-and-a-half- 
weeks stay in England. In Germany and 
Italy the program the 
United States embassies and the parlia- 
in Paris, visits 


SHAPE 


and at 


includes visits to 


two countries 


NATO, 


ments of the 
to UNESCO 
quarters 
Almost all of the 
take place in the morning, leaving after- 


and head- 


sessions and visits will 


noons and weeke nds free 

Course requirements are that each par- 
ticipant read six books on Western Europe 
before the sailing date and select for study, 
preferably while in England, “a subject 
congenial to his or her professional in- 
terest” and write a report on it. 

4 $125 steamer deposit payable to the 
Riverside Travel Service, and a $50 tuition 
deposit, payable to New York University, 
must accompany each application. The 
group will leave from New York June 30. 

Applications further information 
can be obtained from Prof. C. O. Arndt 
Students Building 57A, New York Univer- 
sity, Washington Square, New York 3 


and 


Summer Language Institutes 
Thirty-five modern foreign language 
stitutes for the training of 2000 language 
teachers will be established at colleges and 
universities summer, US Commis 
sioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick 
Authorized under Title VI 
Defense Education Act, 
provide professional 
and 
German, Italian 


In- 


next 


has announced 
of the National 
the institutes 
training to 
school teachers of French 
Russian, and Spanish 
With three exceptions the in- 
stitutes will accept teachers who attended 


will 


elementary secondary 


none of 


one of the 12. institutes conducted last 
summer, The institute sponsored by Stan- 
ford University (one of the exceptions ) 


be the only one to he conducted 
abroad: About 85 secondary school teach- 
ers of German will spend nine weeks at 
Stuttgart, Germany 
Iwo institutes have been designed for 
elementary langnage teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas for teachers of German 
and Spanish and at Tufts University, in 
Massachusetts, for teachers of French and 
Spanish. Twenty-five institutes will enroll 
| secondary teachers and the remaining eight 
| will accept teachers from both levels 
Teachers from public schools who attend 
the institutes receive stipends of $75 a 
| 


will 


week and an allowance of $15 a week for 


each dependent. Private school teachers 


attend the institutes without charge but 
receive no stipends 
Colleges in the Midwest (and the type 


of institute they will offer) include: North- 
western University—secondary German and 
Russian; Rosary College—elementary and 
secondary French and Spanish; University 
of Missouri, Purdue University, and Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin—secondary French 
and Spanish; Washington University—ele- 
mentary French and secondary French and 


German. 


Workshop for Administrators 


A four-weeks credit workshop for be- 
ginning and relatively new school admin- 
istrators will be sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Hlinois College of Education June 
28 to July 17. The theme will be “Ad- 
ministrative Problems Arising from Major 
Experimental Developments in Education.” 

Directors of research projects at the 
University of Illinois as well as other 
nationally known figures in some of the 
new educ ational mMmovenic nts will serve as 
consultants. Running concurrently with the 
first week of the workshop will be a non- 
credit conference, on the same theme, for 
experi nced administrators 

Inquiries should be addressed to MI. Dak 
Baughman, 200 Gregory Hall, University 
of Illinois, Urbana 


1960 


HARVARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Open to Both Men and Women in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


July 5—August 24 


EDUCATION 


July 5—August 17 


Special Programs for Teachers: Guidance, 
American Literature, Teaching of Advanced 
English Compositicn, Teaching of French, 
Choral Conducting, and Science, as well as 


regular Education courses. 


Limited Scholarships: Introductory Prac- 
ticum in Guidance; Master of Education 


through summer work only. 


Conferences: Educational Administration: 
Why the Junior High School?; International 


Cultural Relations of the United States 


Extracurricular Program: Lecture series, 
concerts, student chorus, tours, dances, 
athletics. 


For Preliminary Announcement write to 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
K. Dept. 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


PLAQUES—BUSTS 
ARTISTIC PIECES 
PERFECT FOR SCHOOLS 
GENUINE REPRODUCTIONS 
OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


FOR BROCHURE AND DETAILS WRITE: 


VINCENT DeCASTRO 


P. O. Box No. 1223 Springfield, LIL 
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Additional NSF Institutes 
NEW UNIFIED Several Hlinois colleges and universities, Good Athletes 


; in addition to those announced in an ear- 
SOCIAL STUDIES lier issue, are offering institutes supported >I Stand Right and... 
by the National Science Foundation for 
high-school teachers. Deadline for applica- 
tion is Feb. 15, so interested teachers 
should contact the institutions of their 
choice immediately 

Institutes in biology and in mathematics 
will be held at Southern Ilinois Univer- 
sity; contact Dr. I. L. Shechmeister, depart- 
ment of microbiology, or Prof. W. C 
McDaniel, department of mathematics 
Math institutes will be offered at DePaul 
University—contact Prof. Willis B. Caton 
2322 North Kenmore Avenue, Chicago 14 
Illinois State Normal University—Prof 
Clyde T. McCormick, ce partment of math 
ematics; Northwestern University—Prof. E 
H. C. Hildebranct department of mathe- 
matics, 221 Lunt Building, Evanston 


Campus. 
Knox College, Galesburg, will hold insti- 


Completely revised tutes in mathematics and in chemistry and Gus of 
7 physics—contact Dr. Rothwell Stephens 1960 Posture Package. FREE to you! 


WORKING TOGETHER department of mathematics, or Dr. Herbert 


Priestley, ce partment of phy sics 


“W h 
Institutes in math, biology, chemistry t 
\ complete program that offered = or paying 


and physics will be by 


University, Peoria—contact Dr. Wavne Me- 


gives boys and girls the op- 
Gaughey, department of mathematics—and money or 
see 


portunity to acquire the facts, by Illinois Wesleyan University, Blooming- 


ton—contact Dr. Wayne W. Wantland 
skills, and attitudes necessary they re FREE 


An institute in chemistry and physics 
or responsible cilizensnip. | for elementary school personnel will be 


Up-to-date with maps and held at Northern Illinois University \p- Teachers who have seen this 
plic ations will be accepted until Mar. 15; 
great new series of posture 


information on Alaska and it is to be directed by Dr. Frederick Rolf ; 
posters for 1960 have said this, 


a Instead of an institute “in chemistry and 
Hawaii. Many helps for the earth science” at Northern, as announced They're in full-color with 


in the January issue, it is to be two 
arge illustrations, short mes- 
teacher: ask about the unique separate sessions; Dr. Rolf will conduct B 

sages, and the art of good 


TAT he chemis COUTSE and he ea h science 
ANNOTATED TEACHER’S posture is spelled out in 


institute will be directed by Dr 


EDITIONS! Reinemann 


simple terms for the first time, 
For both the physical and 


AND SO FORTH... intellectual development of 
BOOKS IN THE SERIES your students, you cannot af- 
Enrollment, Pay High in Chicago ford to be without this new 


Billy’s Friends 
Ws Chicago has the third highest pupil Posture Package, Send for 


Billy’s Neighbors population in the nation and, among the yours today, it's free! Just 
Working T — 13 largest school districts, the highest min give us your name, school, 

8 8 imum salary for teachers. address, and we'll mail them 
E Ne F: A recent tabulation by the Research 
-xploring ‘Near anc ar Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of classroom teacher salary sched- 
ules in the 40 largest school districts in the 


Exploring Our Country United States shows 13. districts with 


an average daily pupil attendance of more AMERICAN 
Exploring American than 100,000 (in 1957-58). New York City . SEATING 

Neighbors has 958,100; Los Angeles, 537,971: and 
Chicago 152.080 Chicago’s minimum The standard by which all pubhe seating ts measured 


“x i sali a B legree $5000 hile 
Exploring the Old World lary for a B.A. degree is $5 while asus Gain. eamenian 
New York's is $4500 and Los Angeles 


$4730. (These are 1959-60 figures a 
Dean E. Baltz Charles Fiseus MAIL COUPON FOR FREE POSTERS 


407 Parkside 2212 W. Lexington Ave Need Federal Policy Agency American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send FREE Posture Package to: 


to you, postpaid. Nothing to 
buy — nothing else to do, 


Exploring the New World 


Representatir es 


ind Lawrenceville. Minoie Need for educational reform is being 
Robert R. Kent Kenneth Griepentrog increasingly recognized in many foreign 
8034 S. Ellis Ave 808 W. Taylor countries, but the change is slow and is Mame 
Chicago 19, Il De Kalb, Hlinois not being led by the universities, says 
Prof. Thomas E. Benner of the University 

FOLLETT of Illinois College of Education Address 
PUBLISHING COMPANY The lesson for Americans provided by 


| foreign educational systems organized un- 


School 


February 1960 
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JOIN THE PARADE 
TO CHICAGO 
THIS SUMMER 


Where Your Office Skills 
Can Add Variety to 
Your Life and 
Dollars to Your Budget 
as an 


SOS LIFESAVER 
on Temporary Assignments 


Write Today 


for Free 
Cab: 
Urey 
Brochure 
| STIVERS OFFICE SERVICE | 
| Personnel Dept., 7 South Dearborn Street | 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
| Please send me Free Brochure explaining your | 
| Summer Employment Plan | 
| | 
H Name | 
Address 
| 
| City State ! 


MEET THE PEOPLE 
AROUND THE WORLD TOUR 
60 Days—$2890 


(all inclusive Ist class services) 


Japan—Hong Kong—Singapore— 
Bangkok—Nepal—India—Ceylon 
Egypt—Syria—Lebanon—Turkey-— 
Greece 


This tour departs on June 24th and is 
designed for those who want to see, 
meet and know people as well as visit 
the fantastic places throughout the 
world. 


Your tour escorts are Hazel Chilgren 
and Eunice Brake who, for four years, 
lived, taught, and traveled through the 
Far East. Their many close friends 
Around-the-World have extended an in- 
vitation to you to visit their homes and 
families. 


This is truly a first class trip. It in- 
cludes many exciting surprises—a des- 
ert party at Cairo, native night club in 
Damascus, Celonese dancers in Colom- 
bo and other wonderful events. 


Write or Call for Free Information 


HAZEL CHILGREN 
1020 E. Lyon St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Telephone BRoadway 6-0266 


EUNICE BRAKE 
75 E. Great Lokes, River Rouge, Mich. 
Telephone Vinewood 3—3468 
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det professional centralized ministries of 
education is that secondary education can 
not safely be left to the universities any 
more than elementary should 
be in the charge of the high schools, Pro- 
fessor Benner asserts 

“The university research scholar knows 
the requirements of specialization in his 
field: what the 
of the universities should expect from the 
secondary schools is not his responsibility.” 

4 federal agency staffed by the best 
statesmen available, charged 
duty of critical examination 


education 


national interests outside 


educational 

with the sole 
of American 
and recommend 


formulate 
policy and 


education, could 
educational 
practices to meet national social, economic 
or political needs, the professor believes 
Political nature of our present national and 
state administration of education generally 
impedes formulation ot such policy, he 
said 

Professor Benner addressed a group of 
80 college and university 


conterence on 


professors at- 
tending a government of 
public education for adequate policy mak- 
ing; it was sponsored by the University 


Council on Educational Administration, a 


national organization with 33 member in- 


stitutions 


High Schools Join Board 


Fifty secondary schools were elected to 
287 colleges in the nation which 
are represented on the College 
In the past secondary 


youn the 
Entrance 
Examination Board 
indirectly 
affairs 


be en only 
Board 


associations and 


schools have repre- 


sented in College through 
education individuals 
Among the named is Glenbard 
Pownship High School in Glen Ellyn 
More than schools applied for 
membership Selection was made after con- 


schools 


ot school region ot 
the country, size of the student body, and 
number of candidates taking College Board 


Phe provisions call for three- 


sideration of the type 


e\aminations 
vear terms and rotation of membership, so 
as many MM hools is possible will have the 
opportunity to serve 

The board's Scholastic Aptitucl 
and Achievement Tests will be given Mar 
12, May 21, and Aug. LO this vear. Ad- 
vanced Placement Examinations are sched- 
uled for May 16 to 20 

Three College Board 
were opened last fall—in Evanston, Il 
ind Palo Alto, Calif. The 
125 West 117th Street, 


Tests 


regional offices 


Sewanee, Tenn 
main office is at 


New York 27 


Committee on Foreign Language 


A national advisory committee has been 
appointed to assist the US Office of Edu- 
cation in guiding the course of its pro- 
extension and im- 


a 
language 


gram to encourage the 
provement of modern foreign 
instruction in the nation’s schools and col- 
leges 

The committee will be concerned specifi- 
cally with the Language Development Pro- 
gram, Which is authorized by Title VI of 
the National Defense Education Act. This 
program includes institutes for elementary 
and secondary teachers of modern foreign 
languages, and language and area centers 


for improvement of instruction in lan- 


See the fabled 
sights of 


while you advance your 
academic standing 


57 DAYS in EUROPE visiting 
LONDON — BERGEN 

FLAM — OSLO — STOCKHOLM 
COPENHAGEN — AMSTERDAM 
BRUSSELS — HEIDELBERG 
MUNICH — ST. WOLFGANG 
VIENNA — INNSBRUCK 
OBERAMMERGAU (Passion Play) 
ZURICH — LUCERNE 

LUGANO — MILAN — VENICE 
FLORENCE — ROME — GENOA 
NICE — GENEVA — PARIS 


Option Available to Russia 
Comparative Education Seminar 
with school visitation —= Basis for 6 
units advanced credit, 

Depart New York June 25th, 
26th, 27th. Costs only $1249 
For full information write to: 

CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Central Coast Section 
1408 King Street 
Santa Cruz, California 


Attend Summer School in 


COLORADO 
SPRINGS 


AT 
THE 


Colorado 


College 


June 20—August 12 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Program Specialized offerings in 
Education (June 20-July 15, 
July 18-August 12) Classwork 
organized for in-service teachers 


Hanya Holm School of Dance 
Summer Music School 


Unexcelled opportunities for Recreation 


COLORADO COLLEGE, Dept. L 


| Please send Summer Session Catalog to: 
Name 


| Address 
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Take Maupintour to the Holy Land! 


MIDDLE 
EAST 


Join an American conducted tour visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Kingdom, Israel, Greece, 
and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, the Oberm- 
mergau Passion Play, and Russian Extensions. 
Frequent departures. 26 days, $1557 from New 
York. Flying Sabena. Planned and directed by 
Harriet-Louise H. Patterson. 


Visit Russia with Maupintour! 


SOVIET 
UNION 


Choose from 17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American 
conducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern and 
Western Europe. Several tours visit Bulgaria and 
Roumania and include Dalmatian Coast and Black 
Sea Cruises plus the Obermmergau Passion Play. 
College student, teacher, thrift and first class 
tours. From $495. 


Ask your travel agent or write 
Melva A. Oldham, Maupintour, 
1603 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 

Washington, D 


Maupintour 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
offers 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


. . « for a traveling seminar to 
Europe this Summer, emphasizing 

Ruth 
English 


heritage. Dr 
the Millikin 
Department will be the tour leader 
The Passion Play at Oberammer- 
| gau, Germany, and France, Eng 
land, Italy, the Netherlands and 


our cultural 


Maxwell of 


| others . 
included 


. 9 European countries 


FOR DETAILS 
CALL OR WRITE 


LEO E. MENDEL 
UNITED TRAVEL SERVICE 
564 N. Water Decatur, Illinois 
PHONE 5358 
Member: 


Amer. Society of Travel Agents 


guages not commonly taught in the United 
States. It also provides for modern foreign 
language fellowships and research to de- 
termine how foreign languages may be 
taught more effectively, and for the de- 
velopment of spec ialized instructional ma- 
terials. 


Survey of Graduate Enrollment 
for 


students 


A nationwide survey to ascertain 
the first time the 
enrolled in graduate courses throughout the 
country iunnounced by US Com- 
missioner of Education Lawrence Derthick. 
The Office of Education is asking the nearly 
600 colleges and universities in the United 
States that grant advanced degrees to list 
the number of graduate students enrolled 


this year in each of 60 major educational 
subjects, and the total number enrolled in 


number of 


has bee n 


all subjects 
This is the 
intended to 


series ot 
offic e, 


graduate 


first of a 
give the 
interested — in 


surveys 
and other 
training 
notice of 


groups 


programs, three years’ advance 
the probable number of graduates in given 


subjec ts. 


Can Art Be Taught? 


Sixteen New York City 
ars parti ipating in an experiment in cre- 
ative art teaching at New York Univer- 
sitv’s School of Education. They are “at- 
tempting to determine if art actually can 
be taught to children,” Howard 
Conant, chairman of the NYU department 
of art education, 
project “We also wish to que stion pre vious 


sixth-graders 


says Dr 


who Is supervising the 
academic procedure s, and to ascertain what 
creative art teaching really is.” 

The project is financed by a grant of 
$10,000 Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. The 16 boys and girls 


were selected as a “re prese rtative 


from the 


averace 
group, not embodying any special talents.” 
taught 
material, visual aid 


They are being under what are 
consice red ice al room 


and teaching « onditions 


Study Middle-Grade Children 


nine to 12 dif 


re 


be comme more ap 


Are today’s children of 
those of 
against authority 
What is a 
in grades four, five 

The elementary 
US Office of 


tour-vear 


ferent from vesterday? Is 


lion 


parent? good school program 


and six? 


schools section of the 


Education, while conducting 


study ot hool p oOvrams 


across the country found reassurance 


among 1300) educators who work with 


nearly eight million children 
The results of the 
released in new public ition 


Five 


some of the 


study 


in this age group 


have hee 
Educating Children in Grades Four 
and Six 

Most 
tors generally agree want to be 
to try their own powers in making 
and doing things. They to think for 
themselves, but they also want to deve lop 
codes of behavior which will meet the ap- 
adults them. How a 
child responds to adults at this time seems 


children from nine to 12, educa 
useful 
out 


want 


proval ot round 
to depend on relationships that have ce 
( hilclre n 
talking 


veloped in earlier years who 
have been accustomed to things 


A study cruise 
to the 


SOUTH 
PACIFIC 


visiting 
TAHITI — NEW ZEALAND 


AUSTRALIA — TASMANIA 
FiJiI— SAMOA — HAWAII 


Graduate credits available 


S.S. MARIPOSA 

San Francisco dep. June 29 
Los Angeles dep. June 30 
returns: 

arr, S.F. August 10 
Monterey arr. S.F. August 30 
Air arr. S.F. August 5 


Hawaiian stopover permitted 


Optional 
Mariposa 


For rates and full information write ter 


CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Central Coast Section 
1408 King Street 
Santa Cruz, California 


Teachers Needed 


FOR SUMMER JOBS 


Over 1,000 employers, throughout 
the United States, have requested 
that Teachers contact them for 
ployment this summer. Teachers are 
fill 
summe! 
state and national parks, mo 


em 


needed to jobs in resorts, resort 
hotels, 
parks, 
tels, 


try, ranches and othe 


camps, amusemet! t 
restaurants, business and indus 
organizations 


A list of these the 
and add ess of the employing 
the 


organizations, 
name 
official, 
the 
the 


positions ava lable, and 
offered are contained in 
1960 edition of the Sum 
Directory The 


cost 


all-new 
Employment 
is $3.00; there is 


price no othe 


to teachers. 


To: National Directory Service 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


send me the 1960 Summer 
| enclose $3.00 


Please Employment 


Directory No. 18 


Name 


Address 


City 


(please print 
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HOW TO TRAVEL FREE TO 
EUROPE — SUMMER 1960 


Form your own student group going 
abroad next summer. As group 
leader you go FREE! U.S. National 
Student Association will tell you 
how to do it. 

In our 11th year of increasingly 
successful student tour operation, 
we offer an outstanding selection 
of more than 30 expertly planned 
tours in 1960. Take advantage 
NOW of the tremendous boom in 
student travel to Europe. Send for 
full details. 


Inquire, 
developed 


U.S. NATIONAL STUDENT ASS'N 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL, INC. 


20 West 38th Street - New York 18 
OXford 5-5070 


Budget-Wise TOURS OF EUROPE 


1960 program folder describes our inclusive 
planned especially for students and 


our newly 
program 


about 
Tour 


foo, 
Teacher 


Our 
circle tours 
teachers 
GRAND. 58 days in Europe, |? countries 
STANDARD. 40 days in Europe, |2 countries 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 

with Greece 


ALL TOURS ATTEND 

OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY 
Most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia, Central Europe 
and Italy. Tour prices include round-trip steamship 
passage in tourist class; air passage also available 
European transportation by rail, fjord and river 
steamers and luxury motorcoaches. Excellent hotels 
meals; sightseeing, entertainment. Tours expertly 
conducted 


$1295 
$1095 


14 countries 


$1395 


Very early registrations required for all June 
sailings. 


P.O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


HOW TO USE FEDERAL 
GRANTS TO BUY 
SCIENCE-TEACHING AIDS 


Send for complete instructions on apply- 
ing funds under Title 3 of National De. 
fense Education Act to purchase of class- 
room science materials. At same time you 
get, also free, catalog of tested, educator- 
approved materials for all age groups, 
produced exclusively by 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Dept. m.-i17 
A Division of The Library of Science 
59 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


EUROPE 


ORIENT 


25-67 Days 51794 
SO.PACIFIC days $1398 


24-80 
18-63 Days 


AFRICA 


5 


1472005 5889 

HAWA// bays, $298 

| MEXICO 918 Days $269 


Ask Your Travel Agent STUDENT TOURS 


over with their parents and teachers are 
likely to continue doing this, and they are 
able to live comfortably within the regula- 
tions agreed upon. 

On the other hand, children who have 
not been accustomed to helping make de- 


cisions are likely to rebel against author- 
ity and to assert their demands for in- 
dependence 

Many teachers enlist’ the cooperation 


of the children in planning both the work 
of the work. Chil- 
dren need what is ex- 
pected of them, the study points out. This 
is especially true when parents or teachers 
indifferent to them, or when demands 


group and individual 


and want to know 


are 
made upon them by adults are not con- 
sistent 

Both slow and gifted children, the edu- 


cators be challenged to learn 
and to improve their skills along many 
lines. Methods by which teachers : 
riculum-makers try to educate children in 
grades four, five, and six—by utilizing their 
characteristic drives and interests—make up 
the major part of the report. The book may 
be obtained for $1 from the Superintendent 
of US Government Printing 
Office, 


agree d, can 


and cur- 


Documents, 
W ashington 25. 


Iti to ud 


These are announcements by the manufacturers 

products which we believe will be of inter- 
This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the editor If 
unable to find these producta in your locality, 
write to ILLINOIS EDUCATION and your request for 
will be forwarded to the 


of neu 
est to educators 


further information 


manufacturer 

Student Teaching Microscopes, like their 
research-model counterparts, are built 
around a quality optical system using hard- 
lenses throughout, with 
all objectives being parfocal. An inclined 
designed for more comfortable 
lessens the risk of spilled speci- 
since the always remains hori- 
zontal. During focusing, only the stage 
moves—not the eyepiece—relieving the stu- 
dent of distracting head movements. Sepa- 
rate and fine focusing controls 
located in one convenient 
The stage, measuring 110mm x 130mm, is 
pre-drilled and tapped to accommodate a 
An interchangeable light 
all models in a choice 
of either concave mirror or 20-watt illu- 
minator. Solidly constructed of quality 
materials to withstand daily classroom use, 
these micros¢ opes offer the additional prac- 
tical advantages of completely protected 


coated, achromatic 


evepicc 
Viewing, 


mens, stage 


course 


mechanical stage 
source IS offered on 


rack-and-pinion movements for longer 
wear, dust-proof nose piece which re- 
volves on hardened ball bearings, a pre-set 


focusing lock to prevent damage to objec- 


tives or slides, and a heavy cast base with 
a low center of gravity to guard against 
upset 


Fold-A-Booth is a unified laboratory- 
classroom unit completely equipped with 
separation; it contains 


earphones, and micro- 


acoustic 
recorder, 


maximum 
magnetic 


phone. The pre-recorded lessons are 
geared to the students’ abilities. By hearing 
only the correct pronunc iation not 


the errors of fellow students, and repeating 


“Ready Region.” 


The Eastern 
Teachers’ Agency 
288 SUNRISE HIGHWAY 
Rockville Centre, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
Excellent) Elementary. 
Teaching and Administrative 
tions. Top Salaries. Eastern States 
New York State and especially on 

LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A 19th 
Write for Registration Form 


Secondary 


posi- 


Year 


.«-Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-0, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


TEACH IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Single teachers with two or more 
experience. American-type 
excellent facilities, 
housing furnished at 
Interviews at North- 
February 22, 
February 


years 
curriculum, 
good salary, 
small 
western University, 
and the Palmer House, 
23. Write Airmail. 
JAMES MURRAY, Superintendent, 
Escuela Bella Vista, 
Apartado 290, Maracaibo, Venezuela 


TEACHERS NEEDED 
All Fields 


@ Attractive Salary Schedule 

@ Professional Opportunities 

@ A Community with Cultural and 
Recreational Advantages 

@ Many New Buildings 

@ Reasonable Pupil-Teacher Ratio 


APPLY TO: 
Springfield School District, No. 186 


Director of Personnel 
301 West Adams 
Springfield, Illinois 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS' AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 
Albert Family have offered person- 
alized efficient reliable service to 
educators at all levels from kinder- 
garten university on a 
Nation-Wide basis. 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 2) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 


cost. 


Ne 
we 
fer the Young 
Steamer trom 
om 
QW 
260 Illinois Education 
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Washington University 
St. Louis 30, Missouri 


1960 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


First Session 
June 20 to July 27 


Second Session 
July 28 to Sept. 2 


Undergraduate and graduate 
courses; workshops; foreign 
language institute; instruction 
offered in eight major colleges 
of the University 


Write for catalogue 
Director of Summer School 


Washington University 
St. Louis 30, Missouri 


The time 
to begin using’ 
a College 
Dictionary 
—is in 
High School! 


A college dictionary is specifically 
recommended in preparation for the 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests 


@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) © MORE EXAMPLES 
OF USAGE @ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES @ MORE 
AND FULLER SYNONYMIES © MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
In various bindings, from $5.75 
Write Dept. D-6, for free dictionary guide 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


and imitating in private, students are 
gaining fluency in foreign languages at a 
pace their individual abilities 
For regular classroom work Fold-A-Booth’s 
folding lid covers the recording equipment 
and forms a comfortable desk 
with normal visibility for classroom presen- 
tations. 

Varigame is a 36-inch-square  poly- 
ethylene mat with a large spinner and in- 
structions for 23 educational and_ party 
wide variety of 


which utilize a 
pantomiming, 


suited to 


lassroom 


games, 


common skills, including 


rhyming, defining, spelling, story-telling 


reading, language, writing, adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, and making chang 
Educational games are grouped according 
to use—for upper, or interme- 
diate grades. Varigame costs $4 

Model 724 Specialist is a new projector 
which will accommodate filmstrips or 2 in 
adjusted for 


x 2 im slides and can be 


semi-automatic slide 


elevates the 


manual and opera- 
tion. The Airflow case 
jector base for increased cooling capacity 


giving the unit a narrow contour for 


pro- 


while 
easy carrying and storage. It is available 
with both 750-watt and 500-watt illumina- 
tion. For ease of use, the projector has a 
permanently attached instruction guide on 
the die-cast aluminum housing The unit 
is equipped with a five-inch £/3.5 an 
astigmatic lens. Available from Bell and 
Howell dealers at $104.95 for the 500-watt 
model and $129.95 for the 750-watt mode! 

plastics experimental kit is being 
for ScICTICt ind chemistry classes 
elementary through high 


The Poly-t P I \perin ntal Kit pro 


from grades 
school 
vides materials ind instruction 
text for five 
polyamide and epoxy resins are completely 
safe and All the 


quired to make thermosetting plastic coat 


ippar itus 
ictical experiments Ihe 
materials re 
ng plastic concret« pl istic adhesive, cast 
mgs and plastic solder are in the kit. The 
ilso Jrock s i Ws 


eight page manu il 


sion ot the varieties prop ries ind 
of the better-known plasti s. The kits sell 
for $5.90 each and are packed six to a 
carton 

Tetra Pak is the 
tainer for milk The thedron shape ot 
the package makes stacking in 
the refrigerator and casy carrvin 
by little hands. The packages ire 
ind can take spills without bursting of 
leaking The low center of 
reduce pills 
fun to drink fr 
in helpin school opera it top 


name of a new con 


for easy 
even 


sturdy 


ravity he Ip 


\ to open and 


—16mm Films-— 


made specifically for use in 
teaching 


ART 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
MATH 

SCIENCE 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Bureau's films are 


International Film 


available to you on a rental basis from 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Visual Aids Service 
Extension 


Division of University 


Green Street 


Champaign, Illinois 


Write to IFB tor de seriptive brochures 


of films in your subject area, 


Fy: 


21 
Juternational Fila Bureau Juc. 
. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, I. 


tor 
f 


Enjoy a summer of travel fun a 
full 6 week Hawaiian Program for 
less than a summer spent at home! 
Go on exciting social activities (22 in 
companionship 
ill over the 
courses 
faculty 


famous 


all)... share the 
interesting people from 
world 
from 
at the University of Hawaii's 
Summer School 

The cost is low (tax deductible 
credits). You get six 
hotels 


enjoy a wide choice of 


a distinguished vi iting 


in-service 
of grand living at W 
round trip transportation pl 
ned social events ull tor 
for Honolulu via ship or ai 
June. Return August 6. But 
you to act now. Mail 

Folders and 

R. FE. Cralle 

Ila iti 


Francisco 10, 


Hurry! 6 Weeks just $569 
Or Robert £ Cratie, Director 
University Study Tour te Hawaii 
2275 Mission St. San Francisce 10, Caliterma 


Name 


Please send fu nformation on 
Hawa mmer Program t 


Ame 
. 
| 
: — 
= 4 
Dept 
57 E 4 
AB 
; 
{ 
4 
WORLD Le 
Suggest — WEBSTER 
4 | te Dr, 
| 
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| 
| 
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EUROPEAN FESTIVALS 


Join us in 8th annual 
MUSIC AND ART TOUR 
Passion Play, Major Festivals, 
Finest Sight-seeing 
Colortul brochure on request 


EDINA COWLING MARBERRY 
103 S. Maple St. Carbondale, Iilinois 


EUROPE 


Gibraltar ltaly \ustria Swit 
zerland Germany France Bel 
Holland England. year 


Lniversity sponsored profession- 
ally planned students 
interested adults June 24 to Aug. 22. 
Luxury ships . . . $1495. 

$81.60 extra. Write for illustrated folder 


teachers 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY ABROAD 
DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 
STUDY TOUR OF AFRICA 


under the leadership of Dr. Richard Howk, Ford Foun- 
dation Fellow tor Research in Africa and Chairman, 
Department of Geography. 16 countries—19 days. Geog- 
raphy Credit available 


Write: 25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
See and study a Continent in Transition. 


EUROPE 


We'll see the gine eee ia, Scandinavia 
Yugosiavia and WN rica different trip—for 
the in spirit don want to be herded 
around iso shorter trips. Budget priced 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box § Pasadena, California 


EUROPE BY STATION WAGON 


Cultural tour for only 7 people guided by experi- 
enced college graduate, thoroughly acquainted 
with history, arts, economics of countries to be 
visited: Netherlands, Belgium, France, Monaco 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany. 30 days air or ship 
from NY $1195 
FRANK SCHWARZ 

231 West 23rd Street Holland, Michigan 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, 


Peru, Panama Departure June 22, 1960 
Prof. Erickson's fifth summer tour abroad 
Write to him for itinerary and details, ¢ o 


HAYNIE TOURS, Inc. 


9 Main Street Evansville 8, Indiana 


NOMAD 
EUROPEAN TOURS 


All inclusive, All seasons 
Summer 44 days $1095 
Xmas and Easter From $475 
Free Folder 


P.O. Box 385 
Flint 1, Michigan 


STATIONWAGON TOURS 


Travel in small group with language professor 
and wife. Leave N.Y. June 18 or July 22. Early 
tour Portugal to Norway. Later tour includes 
Italy. Especially for teachers, 21 to 7I. About 
6 weeks. SII75. Tell of yourself when writing 
Dr. Donald Brown, Hope College, Holland, 
Mich 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arisona will offer, in cooperation 
with 4 from Stanford University and 
n Mexico, July 4-Aug. 12, art, folk 

history & literature 


Tuition, board & room, $240. Write Prof. 


Board Briefs 


Meeting: 1:30 p.m., Dec. 30, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago 

Present: Pres. Olin Stead: directors L. 
Goebel Patton, Audra May Pence, Florence 
Cook, Theodore Abell, William Watters, 
Gerald Brown; IEA staff members Irving 
Pearson and Wilfred Goreham 

Business: The board approved minutes 
of its November meeting; received reports 
from President Stead and the three gov- 
erning committee chairmen: accepted field 
service reports and membership and finance 
reports 

Mr. Pearson reported on possibilities for 
an addition to the headquarters building, 
and on steps being taken relative to em- 
ployment of an administrative relations 
associate. He reported receipt of an addi- 
tional $32,400 from the Shamel estate, 
which has been placed in the Teachers 
Home Fund 

Mr. Pearson said that an evaluation of 
the association organization by the Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations may be made before 
July 

Miss Pence announced that Dr. T. M. 
Stinnett had accepted the invitation to 
speak at the May 7 Illinois TEPS Confer- 
ence 

The board received suggestions for 
changes in the membership forms; ap- 
proved payment of $15 dues to the 
Illinois Commission on Children; and ap- 
proved a contribution of $150 to the ex- 
pense fund in behalf of the election of 
Dr. Benjamin Willis as president-elect of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators 

It considered a request for nominations 
for classroom teacher representatives on 


the State Teacher Certification Board; re- 
ceived a communication from Ralph E 
Clabaugh accepting his appointment to 
membership on the Ulinois TEPS Commis- 
sion; and approved employment of Ralph 
N. Morrisett as architect for a possible ad- 
dition to the headquarters building 


The board approved a minor amend- 
ment to the IEA staff retirement plan in 
keeping with the teachers retirement pro- 
Visions approved support of the state wel- 
fare bond issue by the IEA; and received 
a report on plans for IEA school finance 
conferences to be held during March and 
April 

The board received a report on Wayne 
Stoneking’s national study of “Housing and 
Related Services for Retired Teachers.” 
It approved placement of David Elder in 
the IEA staff retirement plan on the basis 
of teaching and related experience. It re- 
ceived a report on the Helen K. Ryan 
Scholarship Fund 

The meeting adjourned at 4 p.m 
Witrrep |. Gorenam 
Secretary 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 
FISK-YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Iilinois 
Leaders in nationwide placement service. 
Member NATA 


The class room teachers we placed last year 
received starting salaries ranging up to $9100. 


Ask us for our enrollment form, 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Chicago, Ill. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


"1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


TEACH IN CHICAGO 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
$5000 to $9750—in 13 Steps 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 
For Full tntormation Write 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, Dept. of Personne! 
Room 256-8 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago |, Illinois 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 

If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 

Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now 


706 S. Fourth St. Clinton, lowa 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading publisher seeks book-length manuscripts 
of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 
and religious works, etc. New authors welcomed 
Send for free booklet ST-11. Vantage Press, 120 
W. 31 St., New York 1. 


FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS 
IN ILLINOIS 
contact 


Illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 


NORTH JERSEY 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


ENGLEWOOD. NEW JERSEY 
24.N. Van Brunt St. LOwell 7-4430. 


Write Or Phone For Application Form 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, ne- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-2 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. Member N.A.T.A. 
THE WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
Opportunities Unlimited 
Western Certification Booklet with Free Life 
Membership. Register Now. 

45 Years’ Placement Service. 


A 

the Valley the San” 

SERVING ARIZONA dnd the SOUTHWEST 
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J 
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pe 

VW 

S 

7 
} pany 

J. B. Rael, Box tantord 


first in your school to secure the new 


Be the 
materials offered by advertisers in It Now Epu- 
CATION. Write the advertisers direct or use the 
convenient coupon below. 

100. Packet consists of a map showing 
historical trails through New Mexico, high- 
way map, and folder ce scribing photo- 
genic New Mexico region by region. (New 
Mexico Department of Development) 

101. Army Occupations and You, a com- 
prehensive reference handbook explaining 
hundreds of Army job-training opportuni- 
ties, is tor teachers and guidance coun- 
selors (Department of the Army) 

102. Now You Can Pick Your Vocational 
booklet providing 

Army 
Praining 


Training is a 16-page 
a simplified description of 
“Choose-It-Yourself” Vocational 
System. This new enlistment option allows 
qualified applicants to choose technical 
training before enlistment. Indicate quan- 
tity desired for senior men, inc luding some 
who did not finish high school. (Depart- 
ment of the Army) 

103. France, a 16-page booklet in color, 
illustrations by well 
as well as beautiful 


has cove! and insict 
known French artists 
photographs. It contains much helpful in- 
and look for in 
will 


one 


formation on what to see 
France. Included 
be information on Eurailpass, the 
ticket that is good for two months of un- 


limited | travel in 13 European 


various regions of 


railroad 
countries. (French National Railroads 

104. Helpful Materials for Menstrual 
Education. Indicate quantities of booklets 
desired for cach age level 

a. You're a Young Lady Now is an illustrated 
booklet for girls nine tu 12 

b. Very Personally Yours is an illustrated book- 
let for girls 12 or older 

See ad in this issue for ordering free film pro- 
Walt other 
teaching aids 
Educational Department.) 


Productions and 
(Kimberly-Clark Corpo- 


duced by Disney 
excellent 
ration, 

107. Folder outlines a four-weeks trip 
to South America 
tional, 
Haynie Tours, Inc 

110. Folder of summertime job oppor- 
ou to pick 
own schedule for those with office 
experience o1 with skills that can be used 
in office work. (Stivers Office Service) 

111. 1960 Bulletin with plans and itiner- 
tour at the ni- 
Summer Session. 


which « ombines ‘ duc a- 


sightse eing, ind spec ial interests. 


tunities in Chicago that permit 
vou}? 


ary for six-weeks study 
versity of Hawaii 
University Study 
113. New Posture Posters prov ide com- 
pletely different approach to teaching the 
fundamentals of healthful posture, Set of 
four in full Posture 
Award badge, appeal to boys and_ girls 
Ameri 


Fours, Inc.) 


color, plus Good 
kindergarten through high school 
can Seating Co 

116. Information on a European tour 
by station wagon. (Frank Schwarz 

117. Films for the Study and Enjoy- 
ment of Art and Music is 
films 


a new 60-page 
16mm wide 
range of interest 
Films available for 
versity of Illinois. 
Bureau, Inc.) 

118. Preliminary Announcement of 1960 
open to both 
women in arts and sciences and in educa- 
tion. Special courses for teachers in guid- 

American literature, teaching of 
advanced English composition, teaching of 
French, choral conducting, and science, as 
well as regular education courses. Limited 


catalog of covering a 
areas and art 
rental through 


(International 


forms 
Uni- 
Film 


summer courses, men and 


ance, 


February 


the 


available in Introductory 
and for 


work 


holarships 
Practicum in Guidance, master of 
through summer 
School) 


lists a 


education 
(Harvard Summer 
14. Folder 


Europe 


only 
variety of tours of 
planned especially for students 
Tours cover from 12 to 19 
countries priced from $1095 to 
$1395. (Dittmann Travel Organization) 

16. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit Benson Barrett) 

15. Dictionary of Geographical Words 
illustrating 
terms children need to know 


(Follett) Pub 


and teachers 


and are 


is a wall chart defining and 
in full color 
to read maps intelligently 
lishing Co.) 

28. Guide to Examination of Webster's 
New World Dictionary is 


illustrated 


an eight page 


brochure showing the salient 


features of a modern dictionary. Includes 


a composite page illustrating the 34 com 
ponents every dictionary should 
(The World Publishing Co.) 

39. Webster Number Line is a special 


used by 


contain 


teaching device which can be 


teachers to show basic 


pupils all the 
arithmetic stk ps iddition subtraction 
multiplication, and division. It is designed 
to be tacked or taped above the chalk 
board and is a periect device for helping 
lead that 
arithmetic has meaning and is challenging 
and enjoyable. (Webster Publishing Co.) 

50. List of free teaching aids on coal, 
mining, and the National 
Coal Association 

35. Catalog details more 
ence kits 
records for pr s hool 
Materials listed 


range of science subjects—from as 


teachers bovs and girls to see 


uses ol coal 
than 400° sci 
hooks 
high 


represent 


LOVs, Caine 
through 
hool ude 
wick 
mature 


Well 


tronomy to mathematics, from 
study 6 


Motorcoach is a 


study to weather 
illustrated. (Basic 
58. Russia by 


Ss 


describing a 17-day program of traveling 
overland between Helsinki, Moscow, and 
Warsaw. Shows complete itinerary offer 
ing 36 departure dates. (Maupintour) 

63. Brochure on a different kind of 
tour through Europe corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives costs 
for 20 countries in 70 days, summer, 1960, 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

74. Folders, well illustrated and 
complete itineraries, for tours Around the 
World, Pacific Circle, Africa, and Holy 
Land. Indicate your specific interest, (Sita) 

77. Folder 


flere d in 


and a 


with 


outlines courses of- 
it Guadalajara, 
Mexico—accredited program of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. (Prof. Juan B. Rael) 
Illustrated brochure gives itineraries 
12-, and tours in Eu- 
with sailings New York in 
February and weekly tours March 
through November. (Caravan Tours, Inc.) 
S4. Order form for tree aviation educa 
teaching aids. (United Air Lines) 
Holidays folder on Cali 
Vevas United Air 


“ hic h 


summer school 


13-country 
from 


from 


thon 

S5. Sunshine 
fornia, Re no Las 
ies 

S6. Hawaiian 
Air Lines 

95. Folder describes two small informal 
conducted by a tan 
professor wile Nine 
from Spain to Scandinavia for $1175. (Dr. 
Donald 

96. Around the World and 
Africa by Ship are illustrated 
with maps and cruise itineraries describing 
Four Winds Travel, Inc.) 
information on South 
1960 


folder United 


Vacation 


tours of Europe uage 


and countries 
Brown 
Around 


lure 


14 summer tours 
97. Folder 
Pacific Study 
Central Coast 
YS. Folder 
with 
1960 


with 
Cruise tor summer of 
Section of CTA 

with information on Euro 
for 


Section 


educational 
Central Coast 


pean tour 
summer of 


of CTA 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 
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For Teachers 

A Memorandum for Curriculum 
Board of Edu- 
N.Y 


Evaluation: 
Workers. Publication Sales Office, 
eation, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, 
Paper. 61 pages. Price, 25 cents 
: of application for evaluation is the first 
topic in this booklet, prepared by the Bureau of 
Curriculum Research of the New York City 
chools Some qualitative techniques are dis- 
cussed. In the section on testing, types of tests 
are described, sources are given, and suggestions 
for preparing your own items are included 

Teaching Opportunities, 1959 Edition. Super- 
intendent of Documents, US Government Print- 
Washington 25, D.C, Paperbound 


Price, 30 cents 


ing Office, 
pages 
Statistics on certification requirements, teacher 
supply and demand, and salaries are given for 
The booklet discusses teaching oppor- 
exchange 


the state 
schools 


tunitie other than in public 
teaching, private schools, Army schools, ete 
The Great Debate: Our Schools in Crisis, 


Prentice-Hall, Inc 


1959 Paperbound 


Seott et al 
Cliffs, N. J 
1k4 pages. Price, 31.95 

These remarks about education by 


( Winfield 
Englewood 


well-known 


persons are mostly pecific criticisms—on_ the 
wifted school buildings, challenge of Soviet 
education, ete and are followed by responses 


Most of the materia! is reprinted from national 


magazines 


Guidance 


The Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
edited by Oscar Krisen Buros The Gryphon 
Pre 220 Montgomery Street, Highland Park 
N.J 1959. Clothbound 1292 pages Price, 

Gives basic information on 957 tests and as 


ment techniques ; includes 698 critical review 


of specific tests written especially for this vol- 
ume 6468 references on construction, use and 


limitations of specific tests reviews and other 


listings of books on tests and measurements 
College Entrance Guide, Mark Murphy. Plen- 

um Press, Ine., 227 West 17th Street, New York 

11 1959. Paperbound. 416 page Price, $1.95 


A directory of 1900 accredited colleges and uni- 


versities plus 30 practice examination aptitude, 


cholarship, achievement. with answers 


The New American Guide to Colleges, Gene R 


Hawes The New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 
” 1959 Paperbound 256 pages Price, 75 
cent 


Information on 2233 institutions of higher edu- 


cation include tatistic about study programs 
tuition cholarships, enrollment, percentage of 
dropout, teacher-student ratio, sports and social 
sctivithe Listings are in 12 categorie from 
liberal arts for men to Bible and _ religious 


chool 


Reading 

Alaska, The Forty-Ninth State 
Whittlesey Ho MeGraw-Hill 
Street, New York 36; 1 


Willis Lind 
Book ¢ 
Cloth- 


qutist 
West 
bound. Illustrated. 11 Price 
inima! and 1 sures of 
described a history of our 
new tute In a foreword to the book 
\laska 
inder the in where it is po 
back int American history and live 
elsewhere-departed days of the pio- 


\laska are 
Xciting 
Ernest 
calls it 


well as the 


nate from 


the one place sible 


again the 


neer 


The War Between the States, Eric Wollencott 


Karne Whittlesey House McGraw-Hill Book 
Co Ine 30 West 42nd Street, New York 36 
1959. Clothbound. Illustrated. 144 pages. Price, 
1.50 


with a brief discussion of the cause 
suthor then turns to the various 


The 


Opening 
of the war, the 
battles, discussions of certain strategy, ete 


is chronological 


account 


264 


Robert West 
P. O. Bex 7600, 
Iltustrated. 304 


This Ise the South, edited by 
Howard. Rand MeNally and Co., 
Chicago 80; 1959. Clothbound, 
pages. Price, $6 

Chapters by 31 authorities 
topics about the culture of the South 
include The Clearings, The Molders (which covers 
different occupational groups), The Building, The 
Folks (which discusses activities of Southerners, 
including cooking, religion, etc.), and The Herit- 
learn of the 
that shaped the 


different 
Sections 


cover 


social and 
South's 


age. The reader will 


environmental forces 


development 


Champions of Peace, Edith Patterson Meyer 
Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon Street, Boston 
6; 1959. Clothbound. Illustrated. 216 pages 
Price, $3.50 

Winners of the Nobel Peace Prize are intro- 


duced in this book in a way that dramatizes 
the struggle to substitute peace for war in men's 


thinking. For ages 12 and up 


Science 

Understanding Chemistry, Lawrence P. Les- 
sing Interscience Publishers, In« 250 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1; 1959. Hardbound. 192 
pages Price, $3.50 (Paperbound edition 50 
cents; published by New American Library, 501 
Madison Avenue, New York 22.) 

Written without any chemical formulas 


“which should be a relief to the general reader,” 
this book conquest of matter 
his discoveries through chemistry about the na- 
and their use in the 


surveys “man’s 


and energy 
life.” It is 


ture of matter 


betterment of human suggested for 


use as a reference book for those who want a 
concise summary of chemistry’s basic laws 

The New Tropical Fish Book, Gene Wolf- 
sheimer and Lillian Borgeson. Arco Publishing 
Co., Inec., 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 
1959. Clothbound. Illustrated. 144 pages. Price 
$2. 450 

How and where to collect fish for your aquar- 


part of this book. Also included are 
pictures of various type 


There are chap- 


um one 
descriptions and many 
of tropical fish, goldfish, ete 


ters on aquarium and terrariums 


Social Studies 


Complete Handbook on Labor-Management Re- 
lations, Jack Solomon, Jr. National Debate Re- 
search Co., Box 1161, Chicago 90; 1959. Paper- 
bound 185) =pages Price, $3.50; additional 


copies, 

Prepared 
background material on 
discussion and debate 
briefs, and many 
significant 
Bibliography : 


debating, this includes 
important issues of the 
outlines, negative 
facts and 


as a text for 


topic, 
and affirmative 
quotations from 

Social Studies 
Methodology, Samford. 
Illinois University Carbondale ; 


Paperbound. 101 pages Price, 5. (Cloth- 


persons 

Curriculum and 
Southern 
1959 


Clarence D 


Press, 


bound, $5.50.) 

For teachers, student teachers, 
this publication includes 1273 
ences on different areas of the 
The appendix lists general reference works 

France and Her People. Ambassade de France 
972 Fifth Avenue, New York 21; 1959. Paper 
Illustrated. 32 pages. Single copies free 

The history and the society, and 
resources of France today are discussed in this 


and supervisors, 
items or refer- 


social studies 


economy, 


attractive booklet. A chart gives geographical 
information 

Miscellaneous 

Financing Higher Education: 1960-70. Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36 1959. Paperbound. Illustrated 


Price, $2 
Both public and private institutions 
Each chapter is 


pages 
of higher 
written 


learning are discussed 


by a different educational leader. Some of the 
areas considered are the role of research, various 
sources of income Imsti tional management 


How to Help Your Child in Reading, Writing. 


and Arithmetic, Frieda FE. Van Atta. Random 
House, Inc., 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


1959. Hardbound. Illustrated 74 pages. Price 
$4.95 

Planned to be used as a guide by parents 
when they help their children in the funda 
mental elementary subjects. The book is divided 


kindergarten through eighth 
writing, and 


into grade levels 


each having lessons on reading 
arithmetic and a workbook section. Lists are 
included of books for the children to read 


Program in the Use of Tele- 
Fund for the 


Avenue 


The National 
vision in the Public Schools. The 
Advancement of Education, 477 Madison 
New York 22 Paperbound, 45 pages 

A report on the first 


1954 Free 


nationwide workshop or 


teaching by television. Participants represented 


schools which have been involved in the national 


experimental program for two years 


Calendar 


PF reBRUARY 

13 to 17—Department of Home Econom- 
ics, NEA; Atlantic City, N.] 

13 to 17—American Association of School 
Administrators. NEA; Atlantic City 

23 to 24—IIlinois Committee for 1960 


White House Conference on Children 
and Youth; Leland Hotel, Springfield. 
27 to Mar. 2—National Association of Sec- 


ondary School Principals NEA Port- 
land Ore 
29 to Mar. 4 


ual Instruction 
Marcu 


Department of Audio-Vis- 
NEA; Cincinnati, Ohio. 


and 5—Illinois Association of  Class- 
room ‘Teachers Springfield 
5—Council for Elementary Science Inter- 


national; Hotel Shoreham, Washington, 


6 to 9—Association for Higher Educa- 
tion, NEA; Chicago. 

6 to 10—Association for Supervision and 


Curriculum Development, NEA; Wash- 
ington, D. C 

2—IEA-ISNU School Public Relations 
Conference; Ulinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal. 


18 to 22—Music Educators National Con- 


ference, NEA; Atlantic Citv, N. ] 

20 to 26—National Wildlife Week 

22 to 27—National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators, third national 


institute; New York City 
24 to 26—National Conference on 
Education; Brown Palace 


Avia- 
Hotel, 


tion 
Denver 

25 and 26—Illinois Association of Future 
Teachers of America; Riverside-Brook- 
field High School Riverside 

25 to 30—Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA; St. Louis 

27 to April 2—1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth; Wash- 
ington, D. C 

29 to April 2—National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA; Kansas City, Mo 

30 to April 1—Midwest district 

tion, American Association for Health, 

Physical Education, and Recreation, 

NEA; Cleveland, Ohio. 

to April 2—North Central Regional 

meeting, Department of Classroom 

Teachers, NEA; Des Moines, lowa. 


Aprit—Teaching Career Month. 
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Announcing the first compatible program 


in reading and the language arts... 


COMMUNICATION 


WINSTON PROGRAM 


Winston Basic Readers 


including 


Winston American English 


Russell G. Stauffer 
Director Reading -Study Center 
University of Delaware 


Alvina Trevt Burrows 
Professor of Education 


New York University 


and a team of more 


than twenty educators 


WINSTON BASIC READERS 
comprise the first totally new 
reading system based on the 
premise that learning takes 
place only in a reading-thinking 


situation, 


This new series employs the 
modified basal reader approach 
and consists of stories espe- 
cially written to develop 
reading thinking skills. 
Systematic and sequentially 
organized studybooks as well 
as carefully planned teachers 
editions complement this new 
and timely concept in the 


teaching of reading. 


WINSTON AMERICAN ENGLISH 
presents the first coordinated 
series of communication arts 
and skills. Oral and written 
composition, talking and lis- 
tening, reading, literature, 
dramatics, spelling, and hand- 
writing are taught within a 


single series —in a single book! 


Combining the language arts 
and skills into a functionally 
associated series has long been 
the wish of good teachers 
everywhere. And now Winston 
has done this for them in 


Winston American English. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Company 


Publishers since 1884 
5641 Northwest Highway 


Chicago 46, Illinois 


Represented in Iilinois by: Austin Jones Fred Lowry Eric Brown 
P y 311 S. Summit Ave Box 460 211 Webb St 
Villa Park, titinois Mt. Vernon Calumet City, 
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PLAN NOW ATTEND THE SUMMER SESSION 


at a professional school for teachers 


NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS | DEKALB 


UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session: Eight-week Session, June 20- 
August 12, including National Science Foundation 
Institutes in Chemistry and Earth Science, Insti- 
tute for Asian Civilizations, Speech and Hearing 
Practicum; also six, four, three and two week- 
sessions with special workshops and seminars, 
among which are: Outdoor Education, Taft 
Campus (Oregon), June 20-July 29, and July 
5-29; Supervision of Student Teaching Workshop, 
July 5-August 12; Aviation Education Workshop, 
Social Science Seminar, June 20-July 15; Earth 
Science Teaching Procedures, World Geography 
Workshops, July 18-August 12; and “Music For - 
Youth” Camps—Band, June 19-July 3, Orchestra ( N 
and Chorus, July 10-24 (for high school students) 

Educational Material Exhibit June 29-30. 


UNIVERSITIES 


EASTERN 
ILLINOIS | CHARLESTON 


UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session: Eight-Week Term, June 13- 
August 5; Eleven-Week Summer Quarter, June 
13-August 26. PTA Conference; Education Con- 
ference and Book Exhibit. Music Camp—Chorus, 
June 12-19; Band (first week) June 19-26; Band 
(second week), June 26-July 3. Recreation Camp 
(High School Students), first week, July 3-10; 
second week, July 10-17. Institute for Science 
Teachers sponsored by Netional Science Founda- 
tion, June 13-August 5. Summer Theatre Program, 
June 13-August 5. 


TEACHER 


WESTERN 
ILLINOIS MACOMB 


Summer Session: two six-week terms; June 6- 
July 15, July 15-August 19. Athletic Coaching 
School, June 7-8; Summer Education Conference 
“Creative Expression for all Students” and Educa- 
tion Exhibit, June 14-15. Conservation Workshops, 
(dates to be set). Music Camps (high school 
students)—Orchestra and Chorus, June 12-18; 
Band, June 19-25. National Conference of Pro- = 
fessors of Educational Administration, August 21- 
26. “Summer School ‘Round the World” Credit 
travel programs offered in cooperation with the 
NEA. 


BOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND 


SU 
UNIVERSITY i 


ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL | NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session: Eight-week Session, June 20- 
August 12; Post Session, August 15-September 2. 
In addition to regular undergraduate and gradu- 
ate courses, 10 university departments will offer 
over 30 short courses, varying in length from one 
to three weeks. Off-campus offerings will include 
courses and workshops in communities throughout 
Illinois planned for June 13-July 1 and July 5-22. 
Non-credit attractions will include the Education 
Conference and Exhibit July 12, 13, 14; Confer- 
ence on Public Issues, June 28, July 6, and July 
14; Cheerleading Clinics for high school students 
June 19-24 and June 26-July 1. 
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